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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  30,  1952 

Honorable  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr. 

Mayor  of  Baltimore 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor : 

The  accompanying  report,  the  One  Hundred  Twentieth 
in  the  entire  series  of  reports  by  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, covers  a  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1952, 
embracing  the  two  school  years,  1950-1951  and  1951-1952. 

During  this  biennium  Baltimore  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  on  the  School  Board  an  able  and  devoted  group 
of  men  and  women  who  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  consideration  of  problems  of  policy  that  affect 
thousands  of  students  and  teachers  in  the  public  school 
system.  The  membership  of  the  Board  remained  almost 
unchanged  throughout  the  entire  period,  and  the  resulting 
cumulative  experience  and  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  a  large  school  system  have  been  most  beneficial  to  the 
system  as  a  whole.  The  city  has  also  been  fortunate  in 
having  an  able  and  devoted  staff  of  teachers,  principals, 
and  administrators. 

The  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  administration  of  the 
school  building  program  was  evidenced  by  the  support  of 
the  voters  in  authorizing  school  loans  amounting  to  $20,- 
000,000.  They  approved  the  first  installment  of  $12,000,000 
at  the  election  on  May  9,  1951  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
8  to  1,  and  the  second  installment  of  $8,000,000  at  the 
election  on  May  5,  1952  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  6  to  1. 

The  Department  gave  active  cooperation  to  Cresap,  Mc- 
Cormick,  and  Paget,  who  were  engaged  to  make  an  intensive 
survey  of  the  business  and  supply  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  the  building  construction 
program.  The  Mayor  has  appointed  the  President  of  the 
City  Council,  the  City  Budget  Director,  Mr.  Sondheim  of 
our  Board  and  the  President  of  your  Board  to  act  as  a 


reviewing  committee.    The  full   report   of  the   survey  is 
scheduled  for  delivery  late  in  September,  1952. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners and  of  the  staff,  I  extend  to  you  and  to  the  Board 
of  Estimates,  the  City  Council,  and  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more, our  appreciation  of  the  generous  and  understanding 
support  which  has  been  given  the  Board  in  its  endeavors 
to  advance  the  program  of  public  education  in  Baltimore. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RoszEL  C.  Thomsen, 
President,  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  June  30,  1952 

To  THE  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Dr.  Morrissy,  Mrs.  Rysanek,  ayid  Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  Article  II,  Section  9,  of  the  Rules, 
I  respectfully  present  the  accompanying  report  on  the 
development  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  during 
the  two  scholastic  years  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  June 
30,  1952,  constituting  the  One  Hundred  Twentieth  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  unprecedented  number  of  children  now  enrolled, 
and  the  avalanche  of  children  which  is  yet  to  come,  gives 
concern  to  every  thoughtful  citizen.  To  meet  our  edu- 
cational obligation  to  the  children  of  Baltimore  we  have 
been  faced  with  the  problem  of  overcoming  a  large  back- 
log of  needs  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  provision 
for  the  additional  thousands  who  appear  at  our  doors 
each  year.  For  Baltimore  to  meet  its  educational  re- 
sponsibility, a  continuing  major  community  effort  will 
be  required.  This  effort  entails  not  only  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  but  the  modernization  and  expansion  of 
a  hundred  or  more  buildings  long  in  service,  the  adding 
of  more  space  to  present  school  grounds,  the  employment 
of  more  teachers,  more  building  service  employees,  more 
textbooks,  instructional  supplies,  and  equipment.  We  are 
making  progress  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Along  with  improving  school  facilities,  we  have  con- 
tinued the  policy  of  seeking  through  research,  study,  and 
cooperative  planning  to  discover  ways  of  strengthening 
our  instructional  program,  A  spirit  of  experimentation, 
a  willingness  to  depart  from  old  tradition,  to  accept  partial 
change  in  previously  established  patterns,  are  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  live  and  going  school  system.  That 
school  can  best  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  society  which 
is   grounded    in   the   fundamentals    of   sound    educational 


procedure  and  is  also  alert  to  changing  needs  and  con- 
ditions. 

The  educational  progress  shown  in  this  report  could 
not  have  been  achieved  without  the  cooperation  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  and  parents,  the  Governor,  the  Mayor, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Estimates,  legislators,  and 
City  Councilmen,  who  recognize  the  need  for  improved 
educational  opportunities  for  Baltimore's  children.  Many 
civic  organizations,  private  educational  institutions,  and 
thousands  of  individual  laymen  have  contributed  to  our 
work.  The  press,  radio,  television,  and  cinema  have  also 
assisted  by  informing  the  public  of  what  the  schools  are 
doing.  Our  best  information  medium  has  and  will  always 
be  the  children  and  their  parents. 

The  report  itself  is  prepared  from  the  material  supplied 
by  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Education  staff, 
including  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Assistant 
Superintendents,  the  Directors,  and  the  Assistant  Directors 
of  various  departments,  the  Supervisors,  and  Assistant 
Supervisors  of  grades  and  special  subjects,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Research.  Dr.  Harold  B.  Chapman,  Assistant  Director 
of  Research,  had  editorial  supervision  of  the  entire  report. 
To  the  present  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, and  to  Dr.  D.  C.  Wharton  Smith  whose  term 
expired  during  the  biennium,  and  to  Mr.  Dallas  F.  Nicholas, 
resigned,  I  wish  to  express  my  own  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  able,  unstinted,  and  statesmanlike  service  they 
have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  public  education  in  our  city, 
state,  and  nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Lemmel, 

Superintendent 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  One  Hundred  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  covers  the  two  scholastic  years 
1950-1951  and  1951-1952,  and  the  fiscal  years  1950,  1951, 
and  a  part  of  1952.  During  this  period  the  professional 
development  program  for  teachers,  supervisors,  members 
of  the  janitorial  and  engineering  staffs,  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  school  system,  offered  a  wide  choice  of 
study  experiences.  Group  meetings  with  resource  persons 
of  national  importance  and  trained  leadership  provided 
a  hearty  cooperation  of  the  business  leaders  of  the  city 
in  a  number  of  projects  of  great  mutual  concern.  Parents 
and  others  were  generous  of  their  time  and  energy  in 
attacking  problems  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  educational  process.  Finally,  thou- 
sands of  administrators  and  teachers  served  faithfully 
in  committees  at  work  upon  the  detailed  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  are  involved  in  the  operation  of  a  great 
school  system,  and  it  is  due  to  their  devoted  efforts  that 
the  schools  were  able  to  move  forward  on  a  broad  front. 

Financial  Support 

Appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
annual  budgets  for  the  fiscal  years  1951  and  1952  reflected 
the  salary  commitments  of  1950  and  1951  and  provided 
for  the  additional  teachers  required  by  the  rapid  increase 
in  elementary  school  enrollment.  Tables  1  and  2  show 
the  annual  appropriations  by  city  and  state  during  these 
years.  A  new  direct  grant  from  the  state  was  also  received. 
Beginning  in  1950-51,  on  recommendation  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Governor  included  in  his 
budget  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  general  adult 
education  in  Baltimore  City.  The  actual  amount  disbursed 
to  Baltimore  City  annually  was  $22,335.60. 
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TABLE   1 

Department  of  Education  Buekiet 
Nature  of  Appropriation  1951  1952 

Total  Levy  and  Loan  Fund 

Appropriations    $25,446,769.95         $41,315,476.25 

Budget,   Ordinary   Operations 

(Tax    Levy)     25,446,769.95           29,065,476.25 

Salaries    21,635,922.95           24,830,076.25 

Supplies    and   Equipment    1,279,847.00             1,492,900.00 

Operation  of  Buildings    762,000.00                800,000.00 

Maintenance  of  Buildings    1,569,000.00             1,592,500.00 

Major  Improvements   to 

School  Buildings    200,000.00                250,000.00 

Improvement  to  Educational 

Equipment     100,000.00 

Loan  Fund  Appropriation   12,250,000.00 

Seventh  School  Building  Loan.  .  10,000,000.00 
School  Building  Construction — 

State  Aid    2,250,000.00 


Revision  of  Salary  Schedule 

On  April  19,  1951,  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
adopted  a  new  basic  salary  schedule  because  it  recognized 
that  the  1947  schedule  was  no  longer  adequate  to  assure 
a  continuing  supply  of  competent  teaching  personnel  or 
to  compensate  fairly  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  had 
given  years  of  service  to  the  city.  The  new  schedule  pro- 
vided a  minimum  of  $3,000  and,  upon  twelve  years  of 
satisfactory  service,  a  maximum  of  $5,400  for  persons 
with  a  Bachelor's  degree.  As  in  the  1947  schedule  addi- 
tional increments  were  included  for  one  and  two  years 
of  approved  preparation  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
Annual  experience  increments  of  $200  a  year  were  also 
incorporated  in  the  schedule,  three  of  them  in  addition 
requiring  six  semester  hours  of  approved  professional 
study.    The  effect  of  the  new  schedule   was   to   advance 
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salaries  $400  at  each  step  and  to  add  two  additional  steps 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale. 

TABLE  2 

Contribution  of  State,  City,  and  Other  Sources  to  School  Budget 


Federal 

other 

Year 

Total  Budget 

State  Aid  * 

Aid  2 

Local  Taxes 

S'ources  ^ 

1944 

$10,835,413 

$1,009,436 

$  45,953 

$  9,746,982 

$   33,042 

1945 

11,301,628 

1,180,598 

75,627 

10,006,973 

38,430 

1946 

12,286,484 

1,467,085 

77,327 

10,695,461 

46,611 

1947 

14,565,420 

2,748,535 

616,620 

11,152,391 

47,874 

1948 

18,745,099 

3,792,042 

269,818 

14,634,503 

48,736 

1949 

22,824,001 

3,949,606 

99,021 

18,699,479 

75,895 

1950 

23,745,171 

4,126,124 

63,389 

19,450,304 

105,354 

1951 

25,446,770 

4,371,502 

67,387 

20,921,743 

86,138 

1952 

29,065,476 

4,485,232 

58,737 

24,434,047 

87,460 

^  Includes  Basic  Aid,  aid  per  classroom  unit,  aid  for  physically  handicapped 
children,  part-payment  of  salaries  ;  in  the  years  1944  through  1947,  aid  for  books 
and  materials,  for  census  and  attendance,  high  school  aid  ;  in  the  years  1947 
through  1952,  aid  for  Junior  College  ;  in  the  years  1951  and  1952,  aid  for  adult 
education. 

2  Federal  Vocational  Aid,  and  in  the  years  1947  through  1950  Veterans  In- 
stitute as  follows  : 

1947— $554,496  ;  1948 — $186,950  ;  1949 — $32,973  ;  1950 — $61. 

3  Includes  non-resident  tuition  fees.  School  Board  revenue,  gate  receipts  from 
athletic  events. 

TABLE  3 

Per  Cent  of  School  Budget  Derived  from  State,  City 
AND  Other  Sources 


Year 


Total 
Budget 


State 
Aid 


Federal 
Aid 


Local 

Taxes 


Other 
Sources 


1944 

100.0 

9.3 

10.5 

0.4 
0.7 

90.0 
88.5 

0.3 

1945 

. . .  .      100.0 

.3 

1946 

. . . .     100.0 

11.9 

0.6 

87.1 

.4 

1947 

.  . .  .     100.0 

18.9 

4.2 

76.6 

.3 

1948...... 

. . . .      100.0 

20.2 

1.4 

78.1 

.3 

1949 

100.0 

17.3 

0.4 

82.0 

.3 

1950 

100.0 

17.4 

0.3 

81.9 

.4 

1951 

100.0 

17.2 

0.3 

82.2 

.3 

1952 

100.0 

15.4 

0.2 

84.1 

0.3 
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Schedules  starting  at  a  minimum  $200  and  $400  less 
than  the  new  basic  scale  were  set  up  for  qualified  per- 
sonnel who  were  meeting  the  requirement  of  positions 
whose  prerequisites  were  a  two-year  or  three-year  college 
program.  Policies  that  had  developed  in  connection  with 
the  old  schedule  and  the  qualifications  necessary  for  service 
increments  were  to  remain  unchanged. 

Transition  from  the  old  schedule  to  the  new  was  made 
in  installments.  With  the  funds  made  available  in  the 
1952  budget  teachers  with  five  years  of  service  or  less 
were  to  receive  their  additional  increments  as  of  September 
1,  1952.  The  older  employees  were  promised  their  incre- 
ments as  of  January  1,  1953. 

Military  Leave  Policy 

At  its  meeting  on  October  26,  1950,  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  adopted  a  new  policy  regarding  the  granting 
of  leave  for  military  service.  In  the  fall  of  1950  it  became  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  that 
between  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  action  in  June  and 
mid-October  of  the  same  year,  fifteen  teachers  had  been 
called  to  military  service.  The  Board  realized  that  the  con- 
tinuing operation  of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the 
placement  of  additional  members  of  the  Reserves  on  active 
duty  would  deplete  the  teaching  staff  still  further.  In  view 
of  the  shortage  of  qualified  teaching  personnel  in  certain 
fields  it  was  necessary  to  consider  what  measures  might 
wisely  and  patriotically  be  taken  to  conserve  the  per- 
sonal resources  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  schools  were  faced  with  a  situation  quite  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  1940 ;  enrollment  in  the  '50's 
was  increasing  rather  than  decreasing;  the  birth  rate  was 
substantially  greater  than  it  was  in  the  years  preceding 
World  War  II ;  teacher  supply  in  the  elementary  schools 
had  fallen  below  the  level  of  need;  and  in  institutions 
which  train  elementary  teachers,  enrollment  was  too  low 
to  insure  a  continuing  supply  of  qualified  young  teachers. 
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Furthermore,  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  relatively 
few  teachers  had  been  members  of  the  reserve  services; 
in  1950  a  large  proportion  of  the  system's  seasoned  teachers 
was  in  this  group.  The  Selective  Service  Act  affected  the 
very  age  group  from  which  the  supply  of  new  teachers 
must  be  drawn  to  assure  the  continuing  and  healthful 
growth  of  the  teaching  force  which  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  demanded;  moreover,  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  grades  a  reasonable 
balance  between  men  and  women  teachers  be  maintained. 
Consequently,  the  Board  felt  that  first  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  importance  of  assuring  a  continuing  supply 
of  teachers. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  approved  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  that  appropriate  steps 
be  taken  to  inform  the  local  Selective  Service  boards 
and  State  authorities  of  the  importance  of  retaining  in 
the  classrooms  a  maximum  number  of  well-qualified  teach- 
ers, and  that  a  policy  be  adopted  whereby  the  case  of  each 
teacher  eligible  for  induction  might  be  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  possible  to  replace  him  with 
a  reasonably  qualified  substitute.  Where  such  replacement 
was  found  to  be  impossible  it  was  recommended  that  the 
Draft  Board  be  so  informed,  and  that  every  step  provided 
in  the  law — including  the  appropriate  appeals — be  taken 
to  facilitate  the  retention  of  an  adequate  teaching  staff 
in  the  schools. 

Civil  Defense 

Recognizing  the  impact  of  the  critical  state  of  world 
affairs,  the  Superintendent  on  September  13,  1950  appointed 
a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Charles  W.  Syl- 
vester, assistant  superintendent,  to  draft  a  comprehensive 
program  to  prepare  the  schools  for  any  national  emer- 
gency that  might  arise.  The  work  of  the  committee  has 
been  the  assembly  and  distribution  to  school  principals 
and  teachers  of  all  civil  defense  publications  originating 
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at  Federal,  state,  and  local  levels ;  the  revision  and  improve- 
ment of  the  school  air-raid  telephone  warning  system 
which  operates  on  a  triple  relay  system  starting  with 
the  Central  Office;  and  the  organization  and  supervision 
of  air-raid  drills  in  the  several  schools.  Surveyors  were 
sent  to  each  school  to  review  shelter  area  provisions  in 
school  buildings  especially  with  respect  to  safety  against 
breaking  glass,  arrangement  for  exits,  and  participation  of 
pupils.  Custodial  employees  were  instructed  on  the  testing 
of  electrical  and  manual  alarm  systems  and  ventilating 
equipment,  and  the  proper  handling  of  gas,  water,  and 
electrical  services,  light  and  power  switches,  and  boilers, 
both  low  and  high  pressure. 

The  committee's  activities  culminated  in  a  workshop 
held  June  18  to  22,  inclusive,  1951,  in  which  teachers 
took  the  authoritative  information  presented  by  specialists 
in  the  many  fields  which  are  involved  in  preparation  for 
civil  defense  and  organized  it  into  usable  educational 
forms.  By  selecting  broad  understandings,  knowledges, 
and  attitudes,  that  could  be  developed  through  appropriate 
activities  they  hoped  to  give  meaning  to  civil  defense  con- 
cepts in  terms  of  the  actual  school  and  home  experience 
of  the  child. 

Survey  of  the  Business  Division 

In  the  fall  of  1951,  Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget,  a 
firm  of  management  engineers,  were  employed  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  Business  Division.  Mayor  Thomas  D'Ales- 
andro,  Jr.,  appointed  the  Mayor's  Survey  Committee  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Herbert  Fallin,  City  Budget  Director,  Chair- 
man; Mr.  Arthur  B,  Price,  President,  City  Council;  and 
Mr.  Roszel  C.  Thomsen,  President  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  to  review  periodically  the  findings  of  the 
survey  team.  The  actual  work  began  February  4,  1952, 
and  a  total  of  45  man-weeks  were  devoted  to  fact  finding. 
The  survey  report  was  scheduled  for  delivery  in  September, 
1952. 
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In  advance  of  the  receipt  of  the  printed  survey  report  a 
number  of  the  recommendations  growing  out  of  discussions 
with  staff  members  of  the  Department  of  Education  were 
put  into  effect.  Two  of  these  recommendations,  that  the 
Director  of  School  Facilities  be  made  directly  responsible 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  that  a  deputy  super- 
intendent to  relieve  the  Superintendent  be  appointed,  were 
approved  by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  in  its 
session  of  June  26,  1952  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1952. 

Parent  Opinion  Survey 

From  October  1951  to  December  of  that  year  parents 
were  given  an  opportunity  of  indicating  what  they  them- 
selves believed  to  be  of  greatest  significance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  The  Junior  Association  of  Com- 
merce, in  cooperation  with  the  Coordinating  Council  of 
the  Baltimore  Public  School  Parent-Teacher  Organiza- 
tions, conducted  at  that  time  an  important  school  opinion 
survey  in  114  Baltimore  public  schools.  Parents  were 
invited  to  express  themselves  on  such  fundamental  issues 
as  (1)  what  should  be  taught  in  the  schools;  (2)  how  it 
should  be  taught;  (3)  types  of  items  that  should  have 
priority  in  the  use  of  public  funds;  (4)  the  two  qualifi- 
cations most  to  be  desired  in  a  school  teacher;  (5)  size 
of  class;  (6)  relations  between  parents  and  schools;  (7) 
and  other  topics  up  to  the  number  of  eighteen.  The  data 
were  secured  by  questionnaire  from  the  parents  who  were 
in  attendance  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  parent-teacher 
associations  and  tabulated  by  members  of  the  Junior 
Association  of  Commerce,  with  the  technical  assistance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research.  Since  10,402  parents  partici- 
pated in  the  opinionnaire,  the  results  are  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  views  held  by  members  of  the  Baltimore 
parent-teacher  associations,  and  hence  of  great  significance 
to  the  Department  of  Education. 

When  asked  to  list  in  rank  order  of  importance  five 
of  the  seven  essentials  which  educators  deem  necessary 
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to  a  public  school  program,  more  parents  rated  the  develop- 
ment of  character  as  of  first  importance  than  any  other 
essential.  Character  training  stood  out  in  front  by  better 
than  two  to  one,  when  compared  to  the  next  essential 
ranked  first.  The  rating  of  the  seven  essentials  is  given 
in  detail  in  Table  4.    The  most  surprising  result  of  the 

TABLE  4 

Ranking  of  Seven  Essential  Outcomes  of  Education  in 
Parent  Opinion  Poll,  Junior  Association  of  Commerce 

Rank  Educational  Outcome  Votes  Per  Cent 

1  Character — loyalty,     honesty,     respect     for 
others,    respect    for     truth,     self-discipline, 

personality,   etc 3,252  34 

2  How  to  think — developing  reasoning  powers 

and    the    ability    to    think    independently.  .  1,494  16 

3  Learning    the    fundamentals^ — "the    3    R's 

(reading,    'riting,    and    'rithmetic)".  . .  .  1,360  14 

4  Understanding    the    duties     and     responsi- 
bilities   of    citizenship    1,356  14 

5  Guidance  programs  that  will  direct  young 
people  into  fields  where  they  stand  the  best 

chances  for   success    902  9 

6  Training   for   a   job   in   which   employment 
may    be   secured   with   only    a   high   school 

education    665  7 

7  Adaptation  of  the   educational  program  to 
the      individual      differences      which      exist 

among   children    555  3 


survey  was  the  strong  affirmation  given  the  schools  in 
their  attempts  to  develop  sound  moral  character,  and  the 
comparatively  low  rank  accorded  the  three  R's  as  a  prime 
essential.  In  fact,  the  surveyors  pointed  out  that  the  funda- 
mentals missed  being  in  fourth  place  by  only  five  replies. 

Nine  out  of  ten  parents  who   replied  to  the  question 
indicated  that  they  were  fairly  well  satisfied  with  their 
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public  schools.  Table  5  shows  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
they  expressed  this  conviction.  Although  the  parents  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  job  being  done  by  the  teachers 
(Question  3),  they  were  far  less  complimentary  about  the 
buildings  (Question  4)  in  which  their  children  were  being 
educated.    One  third   of  the   10,041   persons  who   replied 

TABLE  5 

Parents'  Votes  on  Superiority  of  Today's  Schools  in 
Parent  Opinion  Poll,  Junior  Association  of  Commerce 


Votes  Per  Cent 

Educational  Outcome  Cast  Favorable 

1.  Today's   school   children   are   being   taught 
worthwhile    and    useful    things    compared 

with  what  their  parents  learned  in  school.  .       10,174  98 

2.  Teachers  are   better   today   than   the   ones 

they    had   in   school    10,023             90 

They    are    better     63 

They   are   the   same    30 

3.  Teachers  are  doing  a  satisfactory  job.  .  .  .  9,244             90 

4.  A    closer    relationship    and    better    under- 
standing   exists    today    between    teachers 

and     parents     9,900  93 

5.  A    closer    relationship    and    better    under- 
standing    exists     today    between     teachers 

and    pupils    9,316  91 


to  that  question  (3,351)  said  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  buildings.  This  proportion  remained  fairly  constant 
when  the  schools  were  grouped  by  types,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  the  vocational  schools  more  persons  were 
dissatisfied  than  were  satisfied.  The  count  was  64  satis- 
fied and  87  dissatisfied.  Similar  dissatisfaction,  though 
proportionally  somewhat  less  was  expressed  with  the  Negro 
elementary  schools.  In  this  instance  1,467  persons  (52%) 
reported  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  buildings  where- 
as 1,388  stated  that  they  were  not.   Both  of  these  conditions 
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will    be    corrected    as    the    capital    improvement    program 
advances. 

This  area  of  concern  was  further  reflected  in  the  answer 
to  Question  13  which  requested  the  respondents  to  rank 
in  order  of  importance  eleven  items  for  which  they  might 
spend  available  money.  Nearly  half  those  replying  put 
construction  of  buildings  to  provide  for  increased  enroll- 
ment and  to  replace  worn-out  and  obsolete  structures  as  of 
first  importance.  This  item  was  ranked  first  by  4,333 
persons,  more  votes  than  any  of  the  other  ten  items  received. 
The  next  largest  group  of  people  considered  increasing 
salaries  of  teachers  as  the  need  of  first  importance.  There 
were  1,332  persons  in  this  group. 

When  asked  in  Question  14  to  star  the  items  for  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  additional  taxes,  2,350 
signified  their  willingness  to  do  so  for  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  1,573  for  improved  salaries  of  teachers. 

In  order  to  bring  the  results  of  this  inquiry  to  the  atten- 
tion of  parents  and  school  officials,  the  major  preliminary 
findings  of  the  survey  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Education  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Junior  Association  of  Commerce  were  ordered  printed  in 
the  September-October  1952  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Bulletin 
of  Education,  and  each  of  the  cooperating  schools  was  to 
receive  a  tabulation  of  the  voting  in  its  district. 

School-Community   Relations 

Effective  learning  experiences  cannot  be  planned  without 
understanding  sympathetically  the  needs,  interests,  prob- 
lems, behavior  patterns  and  potentialities  of  pupils  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  expectations,  prejudices, 
tensions,  conflicts,  and  resources  of  the  groups  from  which 
they  come.  To  understand  individual  behavior  means 
taking  full  account  of  the  cultural  pressures  which  do  so 
much  to  mould  it.  That  is  why  a  real  understanding  of 
the  community  is  essential  to  effective  teaching,  and  why 
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forward-looking  school  systems  all  over  the  United  States 
have  been  establishing  systematic  programs  of  community 
field  study,  participation,  and  service  for  their  teachers. 
In  Baltimore  this  program  has  taken  the  form  of  com- 
munity study  workshops,  intergroup  education  activities, 
and  new  opportunities  for  teachers  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  economics  of  the  business  and  industrial 
world. 

Community  study  for  teachers  was  initiated  on  a  four- 
year  cycle  during  the  school  year  1950-1951.  First  year 
groups  studied  housing  problems,  community  patterns  of 
culture  and  their  relationship  to  ethnic,  religious,  and 
racial  backgrounds,  and  the  operation  of  government.  The 
second  year  was  largely  concerned  with  curriculum  re- 
vision and  the  use  of  community  resources.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  program  participants  concentrate  on  one 
problem  area  of  interest.  The  third  and  fourth  years 
stressed  projects  by  individual  members  of  the  class  in 
behalf  of  the  community  in  the  form  of  action  programs 
and  research  studies  of  phases  of  community  life.  Full 
particulars  of  the  Baltimore  Community  Study  Program 
were  published  by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  L.  Seamans, 
director  of  its  commission  on  educational  organizations 
and  the  authorship  of  Dr.  Harry  Bard  who  developed  the 
program. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Edu- 
cation, the  Baltimore  public  schools  launched  a  program 
for  the  improvement  of  economic  understanding  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  The  program  was  two-pronged.  First, 
a  workshop  made  available  the  resources  of  many  national 
and  local  authorities  in  this  area.  In  all,  over  800  teachers 
participated  in  the  workshop  which  consisted  of  lectures 
by  leading  economists,  prominent  business  leaders,  and 
the  representatives  of  labor  organizations. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  involved  the  individual 
building-unit  approach.    In  October  1951,  Southern  High 
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School  had  the  first  school  program  embodying  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  students,  teachers,  and  community- 
citizens.  Early  in  the  program  at  Southern,  studies  were 
made  of  student  after-school  earning,  cafeteria  expendi- 
tures, athletic  program  budget,  and  other  economic  prac- 
tices that  touched  students  very  intimately.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  this  program  would  lead  to  better  economic 
practices  among  the  students  at  Southern  High  School 
and  a  technique  of  study  that  would  have  a  general  appli- 
cation. 

School  Executive  Award — On  May  13,  1952,  the  Balti- 
more Public  Schools  received  one  of  five  national  awards 
of  the  School  Executives'  magazine  for  outstanding  progress 
in  the  field  of  school-community  relations.  It  was  the  only 
large  city  to  be  so  honored,  though  many  were  considered. 
The  award  consisted  of  a  bronze  plaque  and  a  citation 
which  noted  the  importance  of  the  schools'  contributions 
toward  making  Baltimore  a  better  city. 

Three  programs  carried  out  by  the  Baltimore  schools 
received  special  attention.  As  an  illustration  of  the  building- 
unit  approach,  the  Friendship  Garden  project  of  School 
No.  126,  Sharp  Street  near  Montgomery  Street,  was  cited 
for  bringing  about  better  housing  and  civic  beauty  through 
the  efforts  of  the  school  assisted  by  numerous  civic  agencies. 
The  Pilot  Housing  Project  was  cited  as  a  regional  project 
which  promoted  better  living  in  the  East  Baltimore  area 
of  the  city  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  students 
and  faculties  in  three  public  schools  and  the  citizens  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  health  depart- 
ment, recreation  bureau.  Citizens'  Planning  and  Housing 
Association  and  numerous  civic  bodies.  The  Community 
Study  Program  was  cited  as  an  in-service  teachers'  pro- 
gram which  reached  over  1,000  members  of  the  staff  and 
related  itself  to  the  efforts  of  over  100  community  agencies 
in  a  project  which  improved  teacher  understanding  of 
the  environment  of  students,  use  of  Baltimore's  resources, 
and  improvement  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 
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National  Citizenship)  Education  Project — The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  extended  its  cooperation  to  the  Citizen- 
ship Education  Project,  sponsored  nationally  by  Columbia 
University  under  the  general  guidance  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  Thirty  Baltimore  secondary  social  studies 
teachers  attended  a  one-week  workshop  in  December,  1951 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  tech- 
niques and  teaching  procedures  related  to  promoting  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  As  a  result  of  Baltimore's  participation 
in  these  efforts,  students  have  spent  an  increased  amount 
of  time  in  observing  local,  state,  and  national  governments 
in  action  and  in  applying  democratic  concepts  to  their 
curricular  activities.  Moreover  they  have  been  stimulated 
to  use  the  energies  of  youth  to  increase  the  number  of 
citizens  participating  in  elections  and  in  neighborhood  im- 
provement. 

Business-Education  Workshop — One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  the  undertakings  in  the  field  of  school-community 
relations  was  the  workshop  conducted  by  the  Baltimore 
Association  of  Commerce  to  give  teachers  a  better  educa- 
tion. Two  sessions  of  the  workshop  were  held,  one  during 
the  week  following  the  close  of  school  in  June,  1952  and 
in  August  during  the  week  preceding  the  opening  of  school. 
Over  1,100  public  school  teachers  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram which  brought  them  in  contact  with  national  and 
local  business  and  labor  leaders.  In  addition  to  hearing 
from  outstanding  members  of  business  and  industry,  each 
participant  visited  a  different  plant  each  day  of  the  week 
and  saw  at  first  hand  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of 
the  city  was  carried  on.  As  a  result  of  these  experiences, 
teachers  had  a  firmer  understanding  of  the  American 
economic  system  and  a  stronger  belief  in  its  concepts. 
Moreover,  they  devised  ways  of  passing  on  some  of  this 
material  to  their  own  students. 

Narcotics  Problem — During  1951  the  flood  of  publicity 
regarding  juvenile  drug  addiction  caused  the  Department 
of   Education   to   study   what   its   part   might   be   in   the 
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attack  on  this  problem.  The  leadership  in  this  activity- 
was  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation with  the  cooperation  of  the  supervisors  of  science. 
A  committee  was  formed  having  widespread  representation 
from  the  Department  of  Education,  as  well  as  members 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  Baltimore  Office  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of    Narcotics.     The    committee    explored    the    extent    and 


POOLING   THE    KNOWLEDGE    OF    MANY    INDIVIDUALS    WHO    HAVE 

COME  IN  CONTACT  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  IS  AN  IMPORTANT 

TECHNIQUP:  for  arriving  at  valid  DECISIONS' 


nature  of  the  problem  in  Baltimore  and  other  cities  and 
frequent  consultations  were  held  with  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. This  study  led  the  committee  to  conclude  that  the 
problem  was  not  as  extensive  or  as  general  as  some  popular 
articles  indicated,  but  that  more  facts  were  needed  to 
obtain  a  true  picture  of  what  was  going  on  in  Baltimore. 
No  users  of  drugs  were  found  in  the  Baltimore  schools, 
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and  no  youth  attending  a  public  school  had  been  arrested 
as  a  narcotic  addict.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  young 
persons  who  were  arrested  had  been  attending  school  a 
few  months  before  their  arrests.  The  nature  of  heroin 
addiction  is  such  that  school  attendance  becomes  impossible, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  users  of  marihuana, 
whether  in  or  out  of  school,  comprise  a  far  greater  number 
of  addicts  than  statistics  can  disclose. 

The  first  phase  of  the  committee's  work  culminated  in 
the  following  recommendations : 

1.  All  boys  and  girls  above  the  age  of  thirteen  years  should 
understand  the  dangers  of  narcotic  drugs.  Education  to  this 
end  should  be  provided  wherever  it  will  meet  best  the  needs 
of  various  types  of  children,  but  propaganda  methods  which 
appeal  to  the  emotions  should  not  be  employed. 

2.  Opportunity  should  be  provided  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
before  student  programs  are  undertaken.  Teachers  of  subjects 
in  which  there  are  implications  for  narcotic  education  (e.g., 
hygiene,  general  science,  biology,  social  studies)  should  be 
assisted  in  expanding  the  present  courses  of  study  to  meet 
the   current   situation    regarding   narcotics. 

3.  Procedures  should  be  developed  to  aid  those  young  people 
who  may  be  on  the  fringe  of  addiction. 

4.  Education  regarding  narcotics  should  be  provided  for  adults, 
including  parents,  by  the  Division  of  Adult  Education.  A 
booklet  of  essential  information  should  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of  all  adults  who  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  drug 
addiction  of  youth. 

Rapid  progress  was  made  upon  these  recommendations. 
A  special  meeting  for  teachers  of  hygiene,  general  science, 
biology,  and  for  the  school  nurses  was  held  in  November 
at  which  the  narcotic  problem  was  interpreted  and  sugges- 
tions were  offered  for  meeting  the  current  situation.  A 
curriculum  committee  began  preparation  of  material  to 
assist  teachers  in  the  several  subject  areas  where  educa- 
tion concerning  narcotics  could  be  strengthened  or  naturally 
introduced.  Procedures  to  help  youth  who  might  be  on 
the  fringe  of  addiction  were  discussed  with  various  authori- 
ties. Since  drug  addiction  is  only  one  of  many  causes  of 
personality   and   behavior   changes,    it   was    decided    that 
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such  cases  should  be  handled  through  the  established  divi- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Education  which  would  be 
alerted  to  the  special  treatment  that  might  be  needed. 

The  committee  prepared  a  booklet,  Juvenile  Drug  Addic- 
tion, which  contained  background  information  on  drug 
addiction,  evidence  on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  develops, 
suggestions  regarding  its  prevention.  This  booklet  was 
distributed  to  representative  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
and  to  teachers  of  shop  center  and  occupational  classes. 
To  meet  the  need  for  authoritative  information  on  narcotics 
and  the  various  aspects  of  the  narcotic  problem  with  which 
school  people  should  be  familiar,  the  committee  organized 
a  workshop  and  invited  in  the  leaders  who  knew  the  most 
about  the  problem.  The  subjects  which  they  discussed 
indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  this  approach : 

a.  The  Sociological  Background  of  the  Narcotics  Problem:  Dr. 
Peter  P.  Lejins,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

b.  The  Pharmacology  and  Physiological  Reactions  of  the  Addicting 
Drugs:  Dr.  John  C.  Krantz,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology, 
University  of  Maryland. 

c.  Drug  Addictions  as  Seen  in  the  Court,  1950-1951:  Judge 
Joseph  Sherbow,  former  judge  of  the  Criminal  Court,  Balti- 
more. 

d.  Law  Enforcement  and  Prosecution:  Sgt.  Joseph  Carroll, 
Narcotic  Squad,  Baltimore  Police  Department  and  Mr.  William 
C.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Assistant  States  Attorney,  Baltimore. 

e.  Problems  in  the  Control  of  Narcotic  Drugs:  Mr.  B.  T.  Mitchell, 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Wash- 
ington. 

f.  The  Narcotics  Problem  as  Interpreted  by  a  Psychiatrist:  Dr. 
John  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Mental  Health  Consultant,  Region  III, 
U.S.    Public    Health    Service. 

g.  Religion:  An  Approach  to  the  Narcotics  Problem:  Rev.  Robert 
S.  Meyer,  Director,  McKim  Boys  Haven,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

h.  Education  Regarding  Narcotic  Drugs:  Mrs.  Alice  Spillane, 
Health  Educator,  Community  Services  Branch,  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health. 

i.  Research  to  Date  on  Juvenile  Drug  Addiction:  Dr.  John  A. 
Clausen,  Chief  Research  Sociologist,  Professional  Services 
Branch,   National   Institute  of   Mental  Health. 
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The  series  resulted  in  a  new  orientation  and  a  better  under- 
standing- of  the  problem,  especially  for  teachers  of  hygiene, 
general  science,  and  biology.  Salary  scale  credit  was  earned 
by  86  teachers,  nurses,  and  counselors  who  represented  all 
levels  of  the  school  system.  Since  the  meetings  were  open 
to  all  comers,  attendance  varied,  but  it  averaged  about 
100,  except  for  the  meeting  which  Judge  Sherbow  ad- 
dressed.  That  meeting  drew  an  audience  of  300. 

Coordination  of  Safety  Functions 

Safety  education  has  long  been  an  important  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  Baltimore  public  schools.  More 
recently  driver  education  has  been  established  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  youth's  preparation  for  adult  living.  For 
many  years  the  schools  have  cooperated  with  the  Baltimore 
Safety  Council  in  assembling  accident  statistics  on  school 
children.  To  coordinate  these  and  other  associated  activities 
a  Safety  Education  Department  was  organized  in  Septem- 
ber, 1950  under  the  leadership  of  a  newly  appointed  Safety 
Specialist  who  serves  as  a  resource  person  in  the  develop- 
ment, organization,  and  direction  of  the  entire  program 
of  safety  education.  This  assignment  was  to  include  the 
supervision  of  safety  patrols,  bicycle  clubs,  and  driver 
education,  the  publicizing  of  teaching  materials,  assistance 
with  radio  and  television  programs,  and  leadership  in  the 
study  of  safety  problems  that  affect  the  entire  school 
system.  In  this  last  area  are  such  problems  as  the  safety 
of  school  children  in  school  buildings  and  in  their  use 
of  equipment  and  materials  of  instruction,  the  safety 
problems  concerned  with  civil  defense,  and  the  protection 
of  children  in  going  to  and  from  school. 

Driver  Education — By  the  close  of  June,  1952  there  were 
eight  cars  operating  in  eleven  high  schools.  In  order  to 
provide  additional  teachers  of  driver  education,  a  40-hour 
course  was  offered  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Maryland 
and  the  Baltimore  City  Department  of  Education  with 
Mr.   Richard   Hartman   and  the   Safety   Specialist   as   in- 
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structors.  As  a  result  eighteen  teachers  were  certified, 
each  well  qualified  to  engage  in  driver  education  whenever 
a  vacancy  might  arise.  A  state  committee  on  driver  edu- 
cation, organized  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Spitznas 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  considered  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  certification  of  driver  education 
teachers.  Their  recommendations  have  been  accepted  tenta- 
tively as  minimum  standards  for  teachers  in  this  field. 

In  January,  1952  the  drivers  and  representatives  of  the 
Automobile  Trade  Association,  who  furnish  the  cars  for 
this  program,  were  honored  at  a  luncheon  given  at  the 
Clara  Barton  Vocational  High  School.  Certificates  of  appre- 
ciation were  awarded. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance 
Company,  a  program  was  presented  in  nine  high  schools 
to  show  dramatically  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  a  car 
on  a  dime.  Two  students  were  used  at  20  miles  an  hour, 
a  teacher  at  30  miles  an  hour  and  a  police  officer  at  40 
miles  an  hour.  Each  driver  was  directed  to  stop  his  car 
as  soon  as  he  could  after  the  prearranged  signal  had  been 
given.  Students  were  used  to  measure  the  reaction  time 
distances  and  the  braking  distances,  and  also  to  set  up 
stanchions  so  that  these  stopping  distances  could  be  fixed 
firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  teen-agers.  The  experiment  made 
a  vivid  impression. 

Coordinating  Services — The  scope  of  the  less  obvious 
safety  problems  and  their  relations  to  bodies  outside  of  the 
school  system  may  be  seen  from  the  schedule  of  activities 
of  the  safety  office's  second  year  of  service.  During  that 
year  the  safety  specialist  worked  on  the  problem  of  home 
safety  with  representatives  of  the  Fire  Department  and 
the  Fire  Prevention  Committee  of  the  Baltimore  Safety 
Council.  As  a  result  the  home  inspection  reports  of  the 
students  were  considerably  improved.  Fire  prevention 
programs  were  arranged  for  twelve  of  the  schools  in  the 
high  incidence  areas.  Chief  Engineer  Lotz  of  the  Fire 
Department  became  convinced  that  these  programs  reduced 
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materially  the  fires  in  these  sections.  Inspection  was  made 
of  fire  drills  in  several  schools.  It  was  found  that  in  some 
cases  they  needed  to  be  more  realistic,  as  for  example 
practicing  with  blocked  exits  in  fire  drills  and  especially 
in  connection  with  Civil  Defense  air  raid  drills  leaving 
clear  the  sidewalks  and  roads   which  might  be   used  by 

TABLE  6 

Program  of  Major  Improvements  to  Buildings  by  Fiscal  Years: 

1951  and  1952 


Operation 


1951 

No.  of 

Projects " 


Amount 


1952 

No.  of 

Projects  ^ 


Amount 


Buildings    afifected    and    total 

cost      179  $1,013,907.38  275  $903,410.55 

Acoustical  ceilings,  new 5  5,490.00  7  12,760.00 

Building    alterations    22  77,547.52  42  82,010.50 

Electric  wiring  and   fixtures  23  222,025.00  17  186,785.00 
Flooring,    new    and    replace- 
ment       7  20,619.50  27  57,539.05 

Grounds    Improvement    15  393,673.86  45  267,682.00 

Heating    plant    reconstruc- 
tion       3  66,271.00  25  99,695.00 

Painting 

Exterior      74  77,900.00  48  81,184.00 

Interior    19  123,340.00  8  61,200.00 

Plumbing    installation    7  10,547.50  38  77,785.00 

Roofing    4  16,493.00  18  26,770.00 

1  Exclusive  of  jobs  clone  by  the  Department  of  Education  Repair  Shop  or  any 
others   which    cost   less   than   $1,000. 

fire  department  or  other  emergency  vehicles.  The  safety 
specialist  was  called  upon  to  inspect  in  a  general  way  the 
shelter  areas  in  many  schools  and  to  make  suggestions  in 
connection  with  Civil  Defense  procedures.  During  the 
course  of  the  year,  dozens  of  traffic  matters  pertaining  to 
restricting  parking,  reducing  speed,  installing  new  lights, 
and  painting  new  school-approach  signs  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorities.  The  safety  specialist  was 
instrumental  in  getting  the  Baltimore  City  Traffic  Com- 
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mission  to  install  a  standard  type  of  school  crosswalk.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Baltimore  City  Department  of  Police 
plans  were  drawn  for  the  introduction  of  Women  Crossing 
Guards  at  street  intersections  near  schools  so  as  to  relieve 
police  officers  for  service  elsewhere.  The  first  group  of 
applications  was  to  be  received  until  July  1,  1952.  After 
proper  screening,  each  candidate  was  to  be  investigated 
by  a  review  board  set  up  by  schools  which  the  candidate 
was  to  serve.  This  review  board  would  then  submit  a 
graded  list  to  the  Police  Commissioner,  who  in  turn  would 
make  the  appointments. 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Buildings 

To  furnish  building  service  employees  with  information 
that  would  help  them  to  improve  their  ability  to  care  for 
the  school  plant  more  efficiently,  economically,  and  safely, 
and  to  do  so  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  the  building  custodian  in  the  operation  of  a  school,  a 
workshop  was  held  for  them  in  June  1952,  the  first  of 
an  organized  in-service  training  program  for  janitors  and 
engineers.  Topics  included  the  custodian's  relationship 
with  the  staff  and  with  the  public;  the  determination  of 
work  schedules ;  proper  use  and  care  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment; efficient  methods  of  cleaning,  including  sweeping 
floors  under  various  conditions,  mopping,  waxing,  and 
sealing;  operation  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating 
equipment;  health  aspects  of  building  operation;  safety 
and  fire  prevention.  The  workshop  technique  provides  a 
very  democratic  approach  and  participation  by  the  audience 
which  bring  out  practical  and  helpful  applications. 

The  biennium  saw  the  completion  of  equipment  pur- 
chases under  the  Equipment  Loans  of  1947  and  1948.  The 
problem  before  the  city  is  to  see  that  sufficient  funds  are 
budgeted  to  keep  this  fine  modern  equipment  in  good  con- 
dition and  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  system. 
An  extensive  program  of  improvements  to  old  buildings 
was  completed  during  the  biennium  as  summarized  in 
Table  6. 


II 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Despite  shortages  of  critical  materials  by  reason  of 
governmental  restrictions  attendant  upon  the  needs  of 
national  defense,  the  effects  of  strikes  both  local  and 
national,  and  the  delays  inherent  in  the  legal  controls 
governing  the  erection  of  public  school  buildings  in  Balti- 
more, the  Capital  Improvement  Program  gained  new 
momentum  and  efficiency  during  the  two  scholastic  years 
covered  by  this  report.  Five  elementary  schools  and  major 
additions  to  two  junior  high  buildings  and  six  elementary 
buildings  were  brought  to  completion  at  a  total  contract 
cost  of  $8,048,744.00.  Thirty-seven  auxiliary  prefabri- 
cated units  with  hardwood  floors,  modern  individual  heat- 
ing, fluorescent  lighting,  wide  windows,  and  toilet  facilities 
brought  early  relief  to  areas  of  acute  congestion.  Well- 
located  and  adaptable  buildings  which  could  be  converted 
to  school  use  at  relatively  small  expense  were  secured  and 
put  to  use.  This  source  of  additional  facilities  included 
the  Mount  Washington  branch  library  building  and  a 
cottage  near  the  Liberty  School  No.  64  at  Garrison  Boule- 
vard and  Maine  Avenue,  from  each  of  which  two  good 
classrooms  were  created,  and  the  building  of  the  former 
Friends  School  at  Park  Avenue  and  Laurens  Street,  which 
added  seven  rooms  to  the  facilities  of  School  No.  14,  Linden 
Avenue  and  Wilson  Street. 

Status  of  Building  and  Site  Program 

At  the  close  of  the  biennium  seven  projects  representing 
a  contract  cost  of  $13,408,198  were  under  construction. 
The  largest  of  these  projects  was  the  Mergenthaler  Voca- 
tional-Technical High  School,  Hillen  Road  and  35th  Street, 
which  was  designed  to  replace  the  old  and  somewhat  make- 
shift plants  of  the  Barton,  Edison,  and  Mergenthaler  Voca- 
tional High  Schools  which  had  served  the  youth  of  Balti- 
more   for    many    years.      In    addition    there    were    three 
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elementary  schools,  one  junior  high  (Cherry  Hill),  and 
additions  to  two  other  junior  high  schools.  Plans  were 
complete  for  the  Carver  Vocational-Technical  Junior  High 
School  and  for  three  field  facilities  for  the  physical  educa- 
tion program.  Seven  more  projects  were  in  the  late  drawing 
board  stage  and  architects  had  been  appointed  for  thirteen 
others.  These  projects  in  the  planning  stage  represented 
an  estimated  value  in  excess  of  $28,000,000  under  the 
current  program. 

Each  elementary  building  constructed  includes  an  admini- 
strative suite,  health  suite,  library,  auditorium,  cafeteria, 
gymnasium,  and  an  adequate  playground  area.  If  the 
building  is  small,  a  multi-purpose  room  will  replace  the 
separate  auditorium,  cafeteria,  and  gymnasium.  If  the 
building  is  in  an  older,  more  congested  part  of  the  city, 
it  will  be  located  so  as  to  replace  ultimately  one  or  more 
small  obsolete  structures,  if  possible.  In  this  way  progress 
will  be  made  toward  the  elimination  of  old  buildings  with 
inadequate  facilities,  especially  playgrounds,  and  so  located 
that  additional  land  cannot  be  procured,  except  at  pro- 
hibitive cost. 

The  program  of  advance  site  acquisition  moved  steadily 
forward  in  all  sections  of  the  city.  Each  site  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  must  be  approved 
by  the  Municipal  Department  lof  Planning  before  its 
acquisition  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  can  be  author- 
ized. Sites  not  immediately  needed  may  be  placed  in  the 
Master  Plan  to  insure  a  primary  option  to  purchase  should 
they  come  onto  the  market  for  sale.  Procurement  of  sites 
in  advance  of  population  movements  not  only  insures  great 
savings  in  cost  to  the  taxpayers  but  eliminates  delay 
when  the  time  comes  for  a  building  to  be  erected.  Table  7 
enumerates  the  sites  already  purchased  for  future  projects. 

The  policy  of  accelerating  relief  of  congestion  by  buying 
buildings  that  lend  themselves  to  reconstruction  for  class- 
room use  at  reasonable  cost  has  resulted  in  a  number  of 
such  purchases   during  the  biennium.     These   are   shown 
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in  Table  8.  Tables  9  and  10  list  the  buildings  that  were 
under  construction  or  in  the  planning  stage  June  30,  1952. 
Two  summarizing  tables  follow,  Nos.  11  and  12,  which 
treat  of  buildings  and  physical  education  facilities,  re- 
spectively, and  give  the  total  cost  of  these  projects  up  to 
June  30,  1952. 


PREFABRICATED    CLASSROOMS    ARE    EFFICIENT    AND    ATTRACTIVE 

However,  the  studies  of  the  School  Plant  Planning  Com- 
mittee and  the  School  Board  indicate  clearly  that  the  needs 
of  the  system  for  new  construction  far  exceed  the  number 
of  facilities  already  approved.  Table  13  lists  projects 
which  these  groups  agree  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future, 
although  their  probable  priority  is  complicated  by  con- 
stant shifts  of  population  within  the  city  and  by  financial 
considerations. 

Population  Studies 

Table  14  reveals  the  trend  in  births,  white  and  colored, 
respectively,  and  the  rapid  growth  in  pupil  enrollment  due 
to  the  cumulative  effect  of  high  birth  rates  in  the  past 
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TABLE  13 


Future  Projects  For  Which  LtOAn  Funds  Will  Be  Required 
{Construction  Priority  Not  Determined  to  Date) 

Estimated 

Project  Cost 

Total  Estimated   Cost    $84,655,000 

Addition  to   Administration  Building    200,000 

Addition  to   No.   41    225,000 

Addition  to   No.   64    500,000 

Addition  to  No.  132   600,000 

Addition    to    No.    144 925,000 

Addition    to    No.    218 150,000 

Addition    to    No.    226    250,000 

Addition    to    No.    232    550,000 

Addition    to    No.    233    200,000 

Addition    to    No.    235 200,000 

Addition  to  No.  241   200,000 

Addition  to  No.  407,  Western  High  School  750,000 

Addition  to  No.  450   100,000 

Addition  to  Warehouse  and   Shops    125,000 

Additional  athletic  fields  and  stadiums    250,000 

Additional  portables   100,000 

Additional   sites  and  additions  to  existing  sites    5,500,000 

Arlington  Avenue  and  Hillen  Road  Elem.  School 580,000 

Brooklyn   Hills    Senior    High    School    1,700,000 

Callaway  Avenue  Elementary  School    565,000 

Cherry  Hill  Elementary  School   (Third)    1,120,000 

Cherry  Hill  Elementary  School  (Fourth)   1,120,000 

Cherry  Hill   Senior   High   School    3,250,000 

Curtis  Bay  Elementary  School    1,070,000 

East  Baltimore  Senior  High  School   4,300,000 

Edgecombe  Circle  Elementary  School   725,000 

Federal  Street  and  Rutland  Avenue  Elementary  School  1,700,000 

Frankford    Avenue    Elementary    School    1,120,000 

Furley  and  Sipple  Avenues  Elementary  School 1,120,000 

General  vocational   schools,    (four)    4,800,000 

Groveland  Avenue  Elem.entary  School   580,000 

Hazelwood   Avenue   Elementary    School    1,120,000 

Improvements  to  existing  facilities    10,000,000 

Junior    College    2,800,000 

Kirk  Avenue  Athletic  Field    260,000 

Lakeland-Dorchester   Heights   Elementary    School    ....  420,000 

Linworth  and  Craddock  Avenues  Elementary  School. .  . .  580,000 
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TABLE    13— Continued 

Future  Projects  For  Which  Loan  Funds  Will  Be  Required 
(Construction  Priority  Not  Determined  to  Date) 

Estimated 

Project  Cost 

McLean  Boulevard  and   Pinewood   Elementary   School..  $  1,200,000 

Moyer   and   Clearview  Avenues   Elementary    School....  1,120,000 

N.   E.   Baltimore   High   School    3,250,000 

North   Central   High    School    3,250,000 

N.  W.  Baltimore  Colored  Elementary  School 1,900,000 

N.  W.  Baltimore  Colored  Junior  High  School 3,000,000 

N,    W.   Baltimore  White    Junior   High    School    2,900,000 

Pimlico  Road  near  Western  Run  Elementary  School.  . .  .  1,170,000 

Replacement  for  No. 14,  Linden  Avenue   1,180,000 

Replacement  for  No.  23,  Wolfe  Street 980,000 

Replacement  for  No.  33  and  No.  92,  South  Baltimore..  1,850,000 

Replacement  for  No.  114,  Caroline  Street 1,180,001) 

Replacement  for  No.  118,  Argyle  Avenue    1,420, OOD 

Replacement  for  No.  154,  Fairfield   Road    480,000 

Sinclair   Lane   Elementary   School 1,120,000 

Sinclair  Lane  and  Moravia  Avenue  Jr.  High  School.  .  .  .  2,900,000 

S.    E.    Baltimore    High    School    4,300,000 

Ten    Hills    Elementary    School    580,000 

Windsor  Mill   Road  Elementary    School    1,120,000 


as  the  pupils  continue  in  school.  The  table  also  gives 
anticipated  future  trends  based  upon  estimates  computed 
for  the  Bureau  of  Measurements,  Statistics,  and  Research 
by  Dr.  W.  Thurber  Fales  of  the  Baltimore  City  Health 
Department.  These  estimates  were  derived  from  the  num- 
ber of  resident  births  in  the  city  each  year,  the  operation 
of  factors  affecting  total  city  population  such  as  in-migra- 
tion,  and  out-migration  and  the  relative  distribution  of 
pupils  within  the  school  system. 

To  aid  the  School  Planning  Committee  in  its  study  of 
specific  sections  of  the  city  where  new  school  construc- 
tion appeared  to  be  needed,  as  many  indexes  of  future 
school  population  were  assembled  as  could  be  obtained 
from  the  data  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  through 
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TABLE  14 

Elementary  School  Enrollment  and  Births  Six  Years  Earlier 
WITH  Revised  Estimates  to  1956 


Oct.  31 
Year 

white  schools 

Births 
Elementary  *    Six  Years           Birth  ' 
Net  Roll          Earlier              Rate 

COLORED  schools 
Births 
Elementary  ^    Six  Years 
Net  Roll           Earlier 

Birth  8 
Rate 

1935 

55,697 

10,851 

16.5 

21,387 

3,138 

22.4 

1936 

53,575 

10,731 

16.2 

21,674 

3,141 

21.9 

1937 

51,801 

10,130 

15.2 

22,138 

3,032 

20.8 

1938 

49,788 

9,737 

14.6 

21,918 

3,048 

20.6 

1939 

47,477 

9,130 

13.6 

21,976 

3,059 

20.4 

1940 

46,017 

9,196 

13.6 

22,202 

3,005 

19.7 

1941 

45,733 

9,363 

13.8 

22,462 

2,969 

19.2 

1942 

46,773 

8,956 

13.1 

22,746 

2,845 

18.1 

1943 

47,856 

9,370 

13.7 

23,044 

3,146 

19.7 

1944 

46,257 

9,892 

14.4 

23,720 

3,316 

20.4 

1945 

44,138 

9,211 

13.3 

23,937 

3,314 

20.1 

1946 

43,760 

10,105 

14.6 

24,451 

3,607 

21.6 

1947 

44,669 

11,886 

17.0 

25,285 

4,109 

24.5 

1948 

46,815 

15,076 

20.0 

26,582 

4,644 

25.6 

1949 

47,717 

16,077 

20.9 

27,923 

4,977 

25.7 

1950 

48,368 

14,021 

18.9 

28,705 

4,809 

24.8 

1951 

51,805 

13,308 

18.2 

30,690 

4,540 

23.0 

1952 

55,20J,  - 

15,805 

21.6 

33,036  - 

5,306 

26.2 

1953 

56,3h9 

17,799 

24.4 

35,361 

6,193 

29.7 

1954 

55,78Jf 

15,414 

21.1 

37,^95 

6,669 

31.2 

1955 

52,788 

14,507 

19.9 

S9,A72 

6,989 

31.8 

1956 

51,595 

14,168 

19.6 

h2,102 

7,214 

31.8 

1  Elementary  net  roll  includes  prekindergarten,  kindergarten,  grades  1  to  6, 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children  in  special  education  classes  and 
day  camps.  It  excludes  shop  centers  and  home  and  hospital  cases.  Estimates 
from  1952-1956  are  based  upon  resident  births  supplied  by  the  Baltimore  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

2  Estimates  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Baltimore  Department  of  Health. 

3  Revised  by  the  Department  of  Health  from  data  in  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1950. 

the  generous  cooperation  of  the  Health  Department,  the 
Department  of  Planning,  the  Housing  Authority  of  Balti- 
more City,  the  Baltimore  Redevelopment  Commission,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Plans  and  Surveys.  These  indexes  included 
trends  in  school  enrollment  over  a  period  of  years,  trends 
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in  births  in  the  study  area,  the  ratio  of  school  enrollment 
to  births,  the  number  of  housing  units  for  which  con- 
struction had  been  approved  and/or  permits  issued,  the 
number  of  children  per  unit  in  existing  housing,  (especially 
where  large-scale  private  and  public  housing  was  involved), 
plans  for  new  public  housing  or  redevelopment  involving 
demolition  and  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing,  the  routes  of  projected  superhighways,  and  any 
other  factual  information  that  would  indicate  accelerated 
or  decelerated  movement  of  potential  school  population  in 
the  study  area.  It  was  found  that  ratios  computed  between 
the  data  that  could  be  statistically  interrelated  revealed 
patterns  of  growth  and  development  that  often  were  very 
stable  and  of  great  value  as  predictors  of  the  future,  so 
long  as  the  basic  conditions  remained  relatively  unchanged. 


Unique  Characteristics  of  Mergenthaler  Building 

The  planning  of  the  Mergenthaler  Vocational-Technical 
High  School  embodied  many  features  which  were  unique 
among  the  new  school  buildings  hitherto  constructed  in  the 
current  building  program.  These  features  were  the  direct 
outgrowths  of  the  needs  of  the  educational  program  which 
the  building  was  to  house. 

1.  Since  a  vocational  school  necessarily  uses  a  large 
quantity  of  various  bulky,  heavy  equipment  and  supplies, 
the  architects,  Taylor  and  Fisher,  utilized  the  contours 
of  the  site  to  provide  unloading  and  drive-in  entrances  at 
many  non-conflicting  points  in  the  structure,  each  one 
close  to  the  area  where  the  supplies  and  materials  would  be 
needed.  A  pertinent  illustration  is  the  cafeteria  which  was 
able  to  have  its  own  independent  delivery  platform  even 
though  the  cafeteria  is  at  second-floor  level  within  the 
building. 

2.  Noise  reduction  was  effected  throughout  the  building 
by  the  usual  acoustical  treatment  of  walls   and  ceilings. 
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In  addition,  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  in  wings, 
with  the  heavy  noisemaking  shops  in  a  remote  wing,  reduces 
the  spread  of  noise.  The  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  and 
the  music  education  units,  all  in  another  outside  wing, 
are  heavily  sound-controlled.  In  the  music  department  this 
treatment  includes  doors,  walls,  and  floors  so  that  the 
unit  is  completely  isolated  so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  building 
is  concerned. 

3.  Glare-reducing  reinforced  glass  was  used  in  all  of 
the  south  windows  of  Unit  A,  the  shops  wing.  This  type 
of  glass  gives  the  windows  a  dark-blue  cast  from  without, 
but  within  it  permits  operations  in  clear  light  that  is  free 
from  glare. 

4.  The  store  in  the  main  hall  has  aluminum  trimmed 
glass  show  windows.  Its  purpose  is  to  display  and  sell  to 
the  school  personnel  and  the  public  the  products  of  the 
school  and  to  advertise  school  services. 

5.  A  special  heavy  duty  floor  was  designed  for  the 
corridors  of  the  shops  unit  so  that  heavy  loads  could  be 
moved  without  damage  to  floors.  It  was  made  of  concrete 
specially  treated  with  green  master  plate  to  make  an 
attractive  appearance. 

6.  All  shops  in  "A"  wing  are  constructed  with  18  foot 
ceilings.  At  one  end  a  steel  balcony  is  erected  which  pro- 
vides space  for  the  instructor's  office  (and  desk)  and  a 
student  conference  room.  Below  are  the  tool  storage, 
locker,  and  wash-up  facilities.  In  some  of  the  shops,  such 
as  the  oil  burner  shop,  the  airplane  shop,  and  the  printing 
department,  much  of  the  equipment  was  provided  by  the 
employers'  associations  and  the  Baltimore  branches  of  the 
industry, 

7.  The  mechanical  laboratory  is  unique  in  that  it  will 
make  possible  all  kinds  of  practical  tests  of  compression 
strength  and  stresses  in  materials  and  metals,  breakage 
of  bricks,  change  of  molecular  structure  of  metals,  viscosity 
and  flashpoint  of  oils,  and  the  efficiency  of  machines.    In 
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making  these  tests  students  will  use  modern  precision  equip- 
ment. Students  in  this  laboratory  will  approach  this  prob- 
lem from  the  applied  standpoint  of  the  skilled  craftsman 
whose  training-  is  at  high  school  level. 

8.  Special  electrical  testing  equipment  has  been  brought 
together  for  the  electrical  laboratory. 

9.  The  child-care  laboratory,  or  prekindergarten  suite, 
is  designed  to  provide  students  of  the  course  in  child  care 
with  opportunities  for  practical  training  and  experience 
with  young  children  in  a  prekindergarten  situation.  About 
fifteen  boys  and  girls,  three  and  four  years  of  age,  will 
be  accommodated  in  the  prekindergarten  suite  which,  in 
addition  to  the  standard  features  of  such  unit,  will  also 
provide  special  facilities  for  the  observation  and  study 
of  small  children  at  rest  or  free  from  adult  supervision. 
To  this  end  the  partition  between  the  restroom  and  the 
mainroom  is  fitted  with  transparent  mirror  glass  ("Mirro- 
pane")  which  permits  the  children  to  be  observed  without 
their  being  able  to  see  the  observers.  This  will  be  the  first 
installation  of  this  type  in  the  Baltimore  public  schools. 
Its  educational  value  for  parents  and  students  in  training 
is  assured  from  the  values  obtained  through  extensive  use 
of  this  type  of  equipment  in  child  study  centers  elsewhere. 

The  suite  has  its  own  private  entrance  so  that  the  pre- 
kindergarten children  may  be  brought  to  the  school  or 
called  for  with  a  minimum  of  inconveniences  and  confusion. 
It  also  will  have  its  own  private  play  area.  Its  location 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  classroom  wing  will  insure  quiet 
and  privacy. 

10.  The  building's  heating  and  power  plant  was  also 
designed  as  a  training  unit.  To  this  end  not  only  were  the 
latest  types  of  equipment  installed,  but  some  of  the  older 
styles  of  furnaces  and  boilers.  This  layout  was  planned 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the  training  of  stationary 
engineers  who  are  to  serve  in  the  schools  and  other  build- 
ings of  the  city. 


Ill 

INSTRUCTIONAL  POLICIES 

The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  at  its  meeting 
on  May  3,  1951  approved  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  that,  effective  with  the  opening  of  schools 
in  September  1951,  children  entering  kindergarten  and 
Grade  1  be  admitted  only  in  September,  instead  of  Septem- 
ber and  February;  that  children  entering  kindergarten 
must  be  five  years  old  on  or  before  December  31 ;  and  that 
all  children  entering  school  for  the  first  time  in  the  first 
grade  must  be  six  years  old  on  or  before  December  31. 
On  July  20,  1951  the  Board,  after  hearing  objections  to 
the  new  rule,  reaffirmed  its  decision  of  May  3,  1951.  The 
following  arguments  had  been  advanced  by  the  staff  of 
the  Elementary  Division  in  support  of  the  new  admission 
policy : 

1.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  child  progresses  best  in  school 
when  he  has  an  uninterrupted  period  of  a  full  year  in  whicR 
to  do  the  work  of  each  grade.  The  child  who  enters  school 
in  September  has  this  advantage,  not  only  during  his  first 
year,  but  also  in  every  year  of  his  school  life. 

2.  The  child  who  enters  in  February  has  his  school  work  broken 
in  June  by  the  summer  vacation.  When  he  returns  to  school 
in  September,  it  is  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in  reviewing 
the  old  work.  This,  in  turn,  limits  the  time  left  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  grade.  Each  year  this  disadvantage 
is  repeated.  For  this  reason,  the  February  pupil  has  less  chance 
of  success  than  the  child  who  enters  in  September  and  who 
has  a  full  school  year  without  a  break  before  passing  time. 

3.  When  there  are  two  semesters  a  year  with  two  promotions, 
the  classroom  changes  for  the  pupils  are  too  frequent.  The 
pupils  break  their  contacts  with  each  other  and  with  the 
teacher  at  a  critical  time  in  their  learning. 

4.  It  takes  weeks  and  sometimes  months  for  a  teacher  to  know 
all  about  her  pupils  and  to  establish  what  is  the  best  working 
routine  and  organization  for  the  class.  When  a  teacher  must 
do  this  twice  a  year,  there  is  considerable  risk  that  the  needs 
of  some  children  may  not  be  met. 
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5.  When  there  is  annual  admission  of  pupils,  every  child  enters 
high  school  in  September  and  graduates  in  June.  This,  is 
the  best  time  for  the  children  who  must  go  out  into  employ- 
ment. In  many  cases,  they  are  given  a  chance  in  positions 
because  of  the  vacations   of   other   people. 

6.  In  systems  where  children  enter  only  in  September,  it  is 
found  that  there  are  fewer  failures.  Ability  to  spend  a  year 
in  each  grade  provides  time  for  children  to  be  better  adjusted 
from  group  to  group  and  for  them  to  receive  the  help  that 
they  need.  As  a  result,  better  progress  is  made  by  the  children 
and  their  achievement  may  be  more  accurately  appraised. 

The  Board  pointed  out  that  the  real  test  of  admissibility 
should  be  mental  maturity.    It  asserted  that  if  tests  of  the 
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maturity  of  pre-school  children  were  sufficiently  reliable, 
and  it  could  afford  to  increase  the  staff  of  psychologists 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  individual  testing  of  several 
thousands  of  children,  it  would  like  to  adopt  a  rule  which 
would  admit  all  children  who  have  reached  their  sixth 
birthday  by  September  30,  and  would  admit  younger  child- 
ren only  if  they  have  reached  a  maturity  level  of  at  least 
six  years.  In  the  absence  of  such  tests  and  such  increase 
in  staff,  a  chronological  age  must  be  fixed  which  will  afford 
most  children  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  Hence, 
a  minimum  entrance  age  was  set  which  will  permit,  but 
not  require  children  5  years,  8  months  of  age  to  enter 
school  if  their  parents  wish  them  to  do  so.  For  the  more 
mature  children  in  the  underage  group,  this  is  probably 
a  safe  entrance  age.  For  the  less  mature  children,  there 
is  a  risk  involved.  To  place  the  age  of  entrance  below 
5  years,  8  months  would  bring  into  school  a  large  number 
of  immature  children  who  would  be  very  likely  to  fail, 
since  the  first  grade  program  is  designed  for  children 
who,  when  they  enter  the  first  grade,  have  reached  a 
maturity  level  equal  to  the  average  children  6  years,  0 
months  of  age.  A  child  who  enters  first  grade  below  this 
level  of  maturity  does  so  under  a  handicap  which  threatens 
his  progress  throughout  his  entire  school  career. 

Continuous  Growth  Plan  of  Promotion 

The  principle  of  continuous  growth  as  a  criterion  of 
promotion  has  permeated  the  school  system  with  the  result 
that  retardation  has  been  considerably  reduced  and  edu- 
cational problems  have  increased  for  the  staff.  The  con- 
tinuous growth  plan  is  an  attempt  to  adjust  an  educational 
system  to  the  total  needs  of  the  child  so  that  he  may  be 
offered  such  opportunities  for  growth  and  development  as 
are  attainable  by  one  of  his  intelligence.  It  does  not  mean 
that  all  pupils  are  "passed"  regardless  of  achievement. 
A  marked  reduction  in  non-promotion  has  been  effected, 
but  the  rate  has  not  been  reduced  to  zero,  as  has  been 
charged  in  some  quarters. 
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The  standard  of  promotion  under  the  new  plan  becomes 
what  is  best  for  him  and  for  her.  It's  not  a  set  amount  of 
subject  matter  to  be  mastered.  During  his  schooling  the 
child  grows  continuously  both  mentally  and  physically. 
Research  has  proven  that  many  things  are  learned  merely 
through  the  process  of  maturation,  so  that  to  cause  a  pupil 
to  repeat  a  grade  does  not  eliminate  the  troubles  of  the 
child;  it  merely  transfers  the  problem  in  an  intensified 
form  from  one  grade  to  another.  Out  of  the  needs  revealed 
by  the  newer  policy  have  come  the  introduction  of  coun- 
selors in  elementary  schools  to  assist  pupils  in  planning  the 
next  steps  in  their  educational  program;  the  extension  of 
reading  clinics  throughout  the  system  to  rehabilitate  pupils 
who  have  experienced  difficulty  in  learning  the  fundamental 
reading  skills ;  facilities  for  mental,  physical,  and  emotional 
examinations,  and  instruments  to  help  the  teacher  diagnose 
the  weaknesses  of  her  pupils  in  the  various  subject  areas. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  see  that  all  children  are 
studied  carefully  before  they  are  either  promoted  or  re- 
tarded. 

Orientation  of  Beginning  Teachers 

Although  efforts  to  recruit  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools  were  continued 
steadily  throughout  the  post-war  years  on  a  wide  front, 
the  supply  of  fully  trained  teachers  still  remained  inade- 
quate. Consequently,  the  policy  of  appointing  promising 
graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  who  did  not  have  special 
courses  in  education  and  training  them  on  the  job  was 
continued  throughout  the  biennium,  and  with  very  great 
success.  Thus  there  was  opportunity  for  the  teacher-intern 
to  observe  skilled  teaching,  participate  in  planning  and 
evaluation  conferences,  and  to  secure  the  needed  profes- 
sional preparation  for  advancement  and  election  as  a  regu- 
lar teacher  in  the  school  system. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  internship  program  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  helping  teacher  plan,  which  extended 
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the  systematic  training  to  probationary  elementary  teach- 
ers just  graduated  from  the  teachers  colleges,  who  were 
undertaking  the  responsibilities  of  independent  teaching 
for  the  first  time.  Ten  able  and  experienced  teachers  were 
selected  to  serve  as  helping  teachers.  These  teachers  were 
released  from  class  assignment  to  work  in  one  or  two 
schools  where  there  was  a  sizable  number  of  beginning 
teachers.  They  helped  the  new  teachers  with  lesson  plan- 
ning, selection  of  material  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  class, 
and  in  the  ordinary  problems  of  class  routine.  This  experi- 
ence proved  so  profitable  for  the  helping  teachers  that 
arrangements  were  made  to  increase  their  number  to  24 
in  September,  1952,  so  as  to  extend  to  a  larger  number 
of  schools  this  promising  service  for  the  guidance  of  be- 
ginning teachers. 


Opportunities  for  Professional  Improvement 

In  addition  to  such  professional  training  programs  as 
the  helping-teacher  program  in  elementary  schools,  many 
other  opportunities  for  professional  growth  have  been  made 
available  to  teachers  and  other  interested  persons.  In  many 
schools  local  problems  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  sys- 
tematic study  by  the  faculty  and,  in  some  instances,  by  the 
parents  of  children  in  the  school.  City-wide  committees 
have  been  organized  to  study  various  problems  in  curricu- 
lum and  administration ;  service  on  such  committees  offers 
many  broadening  experiences  and  new  and  stimulating 
contacts.  The  central  Professional  Development  Committee 
offered  58  workshop  activities  for  1950-1951  and  48  for 
1951-1952,  based  upon  the  suggestions  of  thousands  of 
teachers  and  upon  the  evaluation  of  previous  workshops 
by  their  sponsors  and  by  those  who  participated  in  them 
throughout  the  year.  Some  of  the  offerings  were  general 
in  nature  and  open  to  all  members  of  the  Department  of 
Education ;  others  focused  on  specialized  interest  and  were 
limited  to  the  persons  in  those  fields.  By  action  of  the 
Board  of   School   Commissioners   on   November   20,    1947, 
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credit  earned  in  in-service  training  activities  sponsored  by 
the  Professional  Development  Committee  was  also  made 
applicable  to  salary  increases  at  the  rate  of  one  point  for 
each  fifteen  hours  of  credit  granted  by  those  w^ho  are  in 
charge  of  the  activity. 

Cooperation  With  Other  Agencies 

The  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Association,  in  cooperation 
w^ith  the  Department  of  Health,  continued  to  assist  w^ith 
the  detailed  arrangements  for  the  chest  x-ray  surveys  in 

TABLE  15 

Average  Size  of  Regular  Classes  in  Elementary  Schools  and 
Teaching  Sections  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 


Year 

Grades  1-6 
White        Colored 

Junior 
White 

High 
Colored 

Senior 
White 

High 
Colored 

1940 

39.9 

44.1 

36.4 

40.7 

35.7 

33.4 

1941 

40.8 

43.4 

36.3 

36.1 

33.7 

28.6 

1942 

41.9 

44.1 

36.2 

34.8 

33.0 

28.0 

1943 

42.6 

43.6 

36.5 

34.5 

35.0 

27.8 

1944 

44.1 

43.7 

36.5 

36.4 

32.6 

28.7 

1945 

41.2 

42.5 

35.0 

38.6 

32.4 

28.9 

1946 

40.7 

42.1 

34.2 

36.6 

31.9 

28.1 

1947 

40.6 

41.2 

33.9 

35.6 

31.6 

37.6 

1949 

37.3 

38.3 

33.0 

36.2 

31.4 

33.5 

1951 

37.9 

39.5 

34.2 

38.1 

30.2 

33.2 

secondary  schools,  including  the  educational  programs.  It 
also  extended  its  educational  services  to  many  elementary 
schools  by  providing  a  film  strip  and  pertinent  teaching 
materials. 

The  Maryland  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
continued  its  cooperation  in  an  effort  to  improve  vision 
testing  in  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools. 
It  instructed  school  nurses  and  teachers  in  the  use  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Vision  Test,  and  in  controlling  glare,  light- 
ing, and  distance  where  the  Snellen  test  was  being  used. 

Since  it  is  desirable  to  test  vision  more  frequently  than 
it  can  be  tested  now  with  the  present  staff  of  nurses,  the 
School  Health  Council  approved  the  use  of  volunteers  for 
this  activity.  The  society  cooperated  by  recruiting  and 
training  adults  to  give  the  Massachusetts  Vision  Test  in 
secondary  schools.  This  service  proved  so  satisfactory  that, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Coordinating  Council  of  the  P.T.A., 
parents  of  elementary  school  children  were  sought  for  this 
work.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  use  of  parents  for  giving 
vision  tests  will  be  greatly  extended  another  year. 

The  Civitan  Club  of  Baltimore  provided  scholarships 
during  1952  whereby  five  teachers  attended  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Michigan  State  Teachers  College,  and  Syracuse 
University  to  receive  additional  training  in  the  field  of 
teaching  mentally  retarded  pupils. 

The  Art  Division  cooperated  with  the  American  Junior 
Red  Cross  in  a  project  depicting  American  scenes.  Approxi- 
mately 400  boys  and  girls  from  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  participated.  The  pictures,  selected  by  a  jury  of 
teen-agers  and  adults,  went  to  schools  in  eighteen  foreign 
countries. 

It  also  assisted  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in  devising 
illustrations  for  their  vacation  reading  lists.  From  more 
than  200  entries  two  cover  drawings  and  four  inside  illus- 
trations for  chapter  headings  were  selected  by  the  library. 

It  likewise  participated  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
For  this  exhibition  self-portraits  by  young  people,  ages 
four  to  eighteen,  were  desired.  The  project  resulted  in 
the  drawing  or  painting  of  92  self-portraits  by  pupils  in 
two  elementary  schools,  Nos.  18  and  71 ;  Hamilton,  Gwynns 
Falls  Park,  and  Garrison  Junior  High  Schools ;  and  Forest 
Park  High  School,  respectively.  Its  purpose  was  the 
furtherance  of  international  understanding  and  the  supply- 
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ing  of  much  needed  information  about  the  art  work  of 
the  younger  generation.  The  portrait  pictures  were  for 
display  at  the  International  Youth  Library  in  Munich, 
Germany. 

Newer  Emphases  in  Certain  Subjects 

Important  adjustments  are  being  made  continually  in  the 
objectives  and  methods  of  subjects  that  have  been  in  the 
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curriculum    for    generations.     Some    of   the   more   recent 
changes  and  the  reasons  for  them  are  presented  here. 

Business  Education — A  new  curriculum  in  clerical  prac- 
tice was  tried  out  in  Patterson  Park  High  School.    In  it 
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were  incorporated  not  only  changes  in  subject  offerings  but 
also  new  materials  of  instruction  developed  out  of  a  work- 
shop held  during  1950-51.  Especial  attention  was  directed 
to  the  various  kinds  of  activities  that  go  on  in  the  typical 
business  office  and  the  training  that  is  needed  to  perform 
these  activities;  to  the  business  opportunities  that  lie 
within  the  pupils'  community,  which  they  discover  through 
regular  field  trips  to  business  establishments  and  to  the 
need  for  arithmetic  in  nearly  all  commercial  work. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  business  education  program  in  all 
of  the  high  schools  a  telephone  instruction  unit  has  been 
added.  Instructional  materials  for  this  unit  were  developed 
by  the  School  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Potomac  Telephone  Company.  This  material 
consisted  of  an  instructional  manual,  with  case  studies, 
and  a  portable  practice  telephone  set.  Reports  on  the  use 
of  these  materials  show  that  they  hold  great  promise  as  a 
significant  element  in  the  preparation  of  young  people 
for  vocations  in  the  office.  The  pupils  themselves  seem  to  be 
greatly  interested  in  improving  their  telephone  technique 
and  find  in  these  materials  a  practical  answer  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  telephone. 

Fundamentally  business  education  looks  at  its  responsi- 
bility as  being  the  meeting  of  the  needs  of  young  people 
who  anticipate  training  for  office  careers.  This  training 
entails  both  practice  and  education — practice  in  the  de- 
velopment of  skills,  and  education  in  the  elements  that 
make  up  community  life,  social,  and  economic,  and  voca- 
tional. 

Handwriting — Renewed  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
needs  of  handicapped  children — the  mirror  writers,  the 
pupils  with  poor  muscular  coordination,  and  the  left 
handed.  Definite  techniques  have  been  devised  for  relieving 
and,  in  many  cases,  preventing  these  handwriting  diffi- 
culties. The  whole  field  of  handwriting  instruction  has 
been  upgraded  by  the  recognition  of  fundamental  hand- 
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writing  principles  which  have  been  organized  to  provide 
not  only  the  base  for  elementary  instruction  but  for  effective 
remedial  practice  as  well.  Measuring  devices  have  been 
developed  that  disclose  progress,  reveal  errors,  and  direct 
remedial  efforts. 

Music  Education — During  the  past  six  years  the  philos- 
ophy of  music  education  in  the  elementary  schools  has 
changed  from  one  of  departmentalization  and  specializa- 
tion to  one  of  integration.  This  trend  is  in  line  with  the 
homeroom  teacher's  responsibility  of  teaching  all  subjects 
to  her  class.  In  the  field  of  music  education  the  emphasis 
has  been  changing  rapidly  from  a  pattern  of  formal  drill 
and  a  fixed  body  of  information  to  a  more  creative  approach 
which  evolves  from  the  interest,  talents,  and  enthusiasm 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  from  the  problems  and  topics  being 
taken  up  in  the  classroom. 

Workshops  in  choral  conducting,  choral  methods,  and  the 
evaluation  of  thousands  of  copies  of  sample  music  have 
raised  the  standards  of  choral  performance  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  workshops  also  had  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence of  such  outstanding  consultants  as  Dr.  Harry  R. 
Wilson  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Perham  Krone  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  The  instrumental  phase  of  the  program  has 
also  expanded  at  all  levels.  Over  4,000  pupils  under  the 
direction  of  36  teachers  participated  in  school  music  festi- 
vals in  1951-52,  1,400  of  them  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Individual  schools  presented  programs  which  were  the 
outgrowth  of  joint  activities  with  other  departments  such 
as  art,  physical  education,  foreign  languages,  social  studies, 
and  dramatics.  Every  senior  high  school  presented  its  own 
spring  concert  featuring  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
groups. 

Handel's  "Messiah"  was  presented  by  the  combined  choirs 
of  Eastern  High  School  and  Baltimore  City  College.  Or- 
chestra and  soloists  were  composed  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental teachers  and  students.   Choirs,  glee  clubs  and  small 
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ensembles  performed  for  assemblies  and  parent-teacher 
associations,  before  Kiwanis,  Civitan,  Rotary,  and  women's 
clubs,  and  over  radio  and  television.  These  appearances 
furnished  an  excellent  opportunity  for  community  groups 
to  evaluate  the  work  that  is  being-  done  in  the  schools. 

The  summer  program  of  instrumental  music  has  become 
an  important  aspect  of  the  program.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  students  completed  a  six  weeks  session  at  Eastern 
High  School  and  755  at  Douglass  High  School.  Students 
ranged  from  grades  four  to  twelve  and  were  sufficiently 
diversified  to  provide  a  generally  well-balanced  instru- 
mentation. An  added  feature  which  found  great  popularity 
was  the  recording  of  student  performances.  Both  interest 
and  effort  were  enhanced  by  this  activity.  At  Douglass 
High  School  755  students  of  instrumental  music  attended 
the  summer  session. 

A  highly  commendable  addition  to  the  usual  summer 
music  offering  was  the  expansion  of  music  service  success- 
fully inaugurated  by  Southern  High  School.  Open  to  white 
students  of  public  or  parochial  schools,  grades  four  through 
twelve,  this  program  of  instrumental  music  instruction 
offered  splendid  opportunities  to  residents  of  South  Balti- 
more and  the  Brooklyn  and  Curtis  Bay  areas.  The  activity 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Southern  High  School  P.  T.  A. 
and  the  Alumni  Association,  and  many  interested  indi- 
viduals and  business  men  contributed  to  its  support.  Eighty- 
five  students  participated  in  classes  and  ensembles  at  all 
levels  for  all  instruments. 

Science  Teaching — In  a  complex  civilization,  it  becomes 
increasingly  necessary  for  people  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand fundamental  scientific  concepts  and  attitudes  if  they 
are  to  participate  intelligently  in  a  world  society.  The 
concept  of  nuclear  fission  and  the  development  of  atomic 
energy;  the  rapid  and  radical  advances  in  medicine,  in 
forms  of  transportation,  and  in  communication;  and  the 
increasing  impact  of  the  results  of  scientific  research  mean 
that  science  teaching  in  the  high  school  should  not  be  limited 
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to  pure  science,  but  include  the  vast  social  implications 
which  result  from  scientific  advancements.  This  viewpoint 
implies  courses  which  provide  fundamental  knowledge  of 
both  the  natural  and  the  physical  environment.  The  content 
of  science  instruction  has  therefore  undergone  a  rather 
thorough  reorganization  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  more 
functional  understanding  of  facts,  principles,  and  concepts, 
and  the  scientific  method  as  a  way  of  thinking.  There  is 
less  emphasis  on  systematic  science  per  se  and  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  practical  applications  and  social  impli- 
cations of  science  for  daily  living.  The  method  of  instruc- 
tion has  shifted  to  pupil-centered  classes,  making  the  role 
of  the  teacher  a  guider  of  learning  experiences  rather 
than  the  traditional  lecturer  and  lesson  hearer.  Individual 
and  group  projects  and  experiments  have  very  largely 
replaced  the  former  type  of  prescribed  laboratory  work  and 
mass  class  instruction. 

Trends  in  English — Three  significant  trends  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English  have  become  increasingly  prominent  during 
the  past  few  years :  ( 1 )  a  functional  approach  to  the 
development  of  language  skills  that  brings  grammar  into 
proper  focus;  (2)  an  experimental  integration  of  English 
with  some  other  subject  of  the  curriculum  in  such  a  way 
that  both  are  taught  as  one;  and  (3)  provision  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  skills  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
as  necessary  to  any  remedial  instruction  in  reading.  The 
so-called  language  skills '  are  now  accepted  to  be  speaking, 
listening,  reading,  and  writing.  The  approach  to  their 
development  may  be  varied,  but  it  will  grow  out  of  some 
experience  or  need  that  is  vital  to  the  pupil  at  the  time. 
Out  of  the  weaknesses  revealed  in  planning  for,  carrying 
out,  and  evaluating  their  experience  or  the  solution  of 
their  problem  arise  opportunities  for  discovering  grammati- 
cal needs  and  cultivating  desirable  reading  interests  and 
habits. 

As  part  of  the  program  of  vitalizing  English  instruction 


'  "Language  Arts" — Baltimore   Bulletin   of  Education   Vol.   27,   No.   4,   March- 
May  1950. 
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a  number  of  schools '  have  experimented  with  a  "modified 
core  program"  in  which  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  use 
the  subject  matter  of  history  or  geography  or  civics,  or  a 
combination  thereof,  with  literature  to  provide  a  natural 
situation  for  the  development  of  the  skills  of  the  language 
arts.  Five  junior  high  schools  conducted  such  experiments 
during  the  biennium.  Frequent  testing  and  comparisons 
have  established  the  success  of  this  method  of  teaching 
within  certain  rather  rigid  limits. 

Opportunities  for  the  correction  of  defective  reading 
habits  have  taken  two  forms.  For  the  extremely  handi- 
capped, reading  clinics  have  been  set  up  at  strategic  loca- 
tions throughout  the  city  at  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  The  work  of  these  clinics  is  described  elsewhere  in 
this  report.  For  pupils  who  could  not  qualify  for  rehabili- 
tation at  the  clinic,  special  corrective  opportunities  have 
been  organized  by  six  of  the  secondary  schools. 

Vocational  Program 

During  the  biennium  much  of  the  energy  of  the  Voca- 
tional Division  has  been  expended  on  readying  the  new 
building  of  the  Mergenthaler  Vocational-Technical  High 
School  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1953.  A  number  of  new 
courses  were  developed,  equipment  was  designed  and  con- 
structed in  the  three  vocational  high  schools  which  were 
being  consolidated,  namely  the  Barton  Vocational  School 
for  girls,  the  Edison  Vocational  School  for  boys  and  the 
Mergenthaler  School  of  Printing,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
planning  and  layout  work  was  checked  and  rechecked  so 
that  equipment  and  electrical  outlets  and  facilities  would 
be  correctly  located  with  respect  to  each  other. 

The  Mergenthaler  Vocational-Technical  High  School  and 
the  Carver  Vocational-Technical  High  School  constitute 
the  top  level  of  the  four-level  program  which  is  supervised 
by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  This  program 
is  exclusive  of  the  art  and  music  curricula,  which  are 


^  "Curriculum  Development — An  Experimental  Study  at  School  42,"  Baltimore 
Bulletin  of  Education  Vol.  26,  No.  4,  June  1949. 
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vocational  in  their  fields,  or  the  vocational  programs  of 
business  education,  distributive  education,  and  college  prep- 
aration which  take  place  in  the  regular  high  schools. 

Prerequisite  to  acceptance  in  the  vocational  high  school 
are  the  age  minimum  of  14  years,  IQ  of  90  or  above,  and 
completion  of  the  ninth  grade.  An  eighth  grade  completion 
will  be  accepted  for  a  vocational  certificate.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  Department  of  Aptitude  Testing  to  deter- 
mine, insofar  as  possible,  the  potentialities  of  the  individual 


GAINING   PRACTICAL   BXPERIBNCU    Willi    ULSINESS    MACHINES 
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for  entering  a  skilled  trade.  A  battery  of  tests  appropriate 
to  the  age  and  grade  of  the  pupil  is  selected  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  specially  trained  staff.  This  battery  includes 
tests  of  mechanical  aptitude,  clerical  aptitude,  art  aptitude, 
music  aptitude,  sales  aptitude,  interest,  and  personality. 
Academic  aptitude  is  derived  from  intelligence  tests,  stand- 
ardized achievement  tests,  and  school  achievement.  On  the 
basis  of  all  these  factors  are  determined  the  areas  in  which 
the  pupil  will  have  the  greatest  chance  for  success. 

Students  spend  approximately  half  of  the  six-hour  day 
in  the  trade.  The  rest  of  the  school  day  is  given  to  academic 
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subjects  such  as  English,  arithmetic,  social  studies,  and 
science  and  to  subjects  related  to  the  trade;  for  example, 
history  of  costume,  merchandising  information,  menu  plan- 
ning, etc.  Each  day  consists  of  eight  forty-five  minute 
periods  in  addition  to  the  lunch  period. 

Each  subject  is  organized  by  units,  and  in  the  trades 
students  may  progress  at  their  own  rate  of  speed.  In  shops 
and  laboratories  the  instruction  is  individual,  and  pupils 
develop  leadership  by  assisting  with  the  management  of 
the  shop.  The  nature  of  instruction  and  the  length  of  time 
in  the  shop  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  shop 
teachers  to  know  the  interests,  abilities,  and  problems  of 
each  student.  Trade  teachers  are  responsible  for  job  pro- 
duction that  meets  industrial  and  commercial  standards 
and,  in  most  cases,  the  work  produced  is  actually  used  by 
others.  For  example,  food  in  the  food  preparation  and 
service  course  is  served  in  a  tea  room  open  to  the  public; 
permanents  are  given  by  cosmetology  students  to  customers 
from  the  outside.  Work  for  other  schools  is  frequently 
done  in  the  general  woodwork  shop. 

Employment  practices  have  varied  over  the  years.  Initial 
attempts  to  place  qualified  students  were  made  almost 
entirely  through  the  efforts  of  individual  instructors.  Gradu- 
ally an  organized  effort  was  developed  which  increased  the 
scope  of  employment  opportunities,  and,  in  due  time,  bore 
excellent  results,  so  that  more  employers  looked  to  the 
schools  for  workers.  Where  there  is  a  tieup  and  coopera- 
tion with  industry,  employment  practically  takes  care  of 
itself.  An  ideal  condition  exists  between  the  printing  in- 
dustry and  the  printing  school.  There  the  cooperation 
starts  with  the  manufacturers  of  printing  equipment,  print- 
ing concerns,  and  labor.  This  arrangement  has  resulted  in 
large  savings  in  the  cost  of  school  equipment  and  operation 
in  keeping  it  up  to  date,  and  in  supplying  an  extra  incentive 
for  students  to  qualify. 

In  cosmetology,  a  license  is  required  from  the  State 
Board  of  Hairdressers.    With  two  years  of  experience  an 
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operator,   upon  passing  a  State  Board  examination,   can 
qualify  as  a  manager. 

General  Vocational  Schools — The  second  level  of  the 
four-tiered  vocational  program  is  designed  for  pupils  whose 
mechanical  aptitudes  and  abilities  are  of  a  lesser  degree 
than  those  needed  for  success  in  the  highly  skilled  trades 
for  which  the  senior  vocational  school  offers  training,  and 
hence  are  better  suited  for  a  large  number  of  jobs  of  a 
semi-skilled  nature.  Minimum  entrance  requirements  for 
admission  to  a  general  vocational  school  assume  a  chrono- 
logical age  of  14  years,  an  IQ  of  85  or  better,  reading 
and  arithmetic  achievement  scores  of  sixth  grade,  and 
mechanical  or  clerical  ability  of  6.0  as  measured  by  the 
Division  of  Aptitude  Testing.  The  curricula  are  set  up  to 
provide  a  well-rounded  program  of  general  as  well  as 
vocational  education  and  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for 
employment  in  relatively  simple  industrial  and  business 
occupations.  Experiences  are  offered  in  automobile  assem- 
bly, commercial  art,  painting  and  decorating,  electrical 
wiring,  machine  shop,  sheetmetal  work,  shoe  repairing, 
tailoring,  woodwork,  cafeteria  service,  dressmaking,  junior 
office  practice,  power  machine  operation,  drafting,  science, 
home  management,  child  care,  and  personal  grooming. 

Some  schools  conduct  try-out  courses  in  order  to  acquaint 
pupils  with  the  possibilities  in  the  various  types  of  trades, 
and  to  help  them  realize  in  what  field  their  own  ability  lies. 
The  pupil's  first  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  ten 
weeks  each.  At  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  the  pupil 
enters  a  new  trade.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  selects  a 
trade  on  which  he  concentrates  during  the  following  year. 

Improvement  of  personal  appearance  and  the  develop- 
ment of  desirable  habits  of  mental  and  physical  health  are 
also  included  in  the  program's  objectives.  Employment 
requirements  in  relation  to  health  are  discussed,  and  movies 
emphasize  the  importance  of  health  and  grooming. 

Many  field  trips  are  made  into  the  industries  in  which 
the  students  will  be  employed.    Representatives  from  the 
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industries  visit  the  schools,  and  talk  with  the  students. 
Movies,  film  strips  and  slides  are  shown  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  safe  operation  and  care  of  equipment. 

Students  who  find  themselves  and  can  raise  their  qualifi- 
cations may  be  promoted  to  the  vocational  high  schools. 

Occupational  Level — The  third  level  of  the  vocational 
program  is  designed  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  slow  learn- 
ing and  rarely  exceed  fourth  or  fifth  grade  level  in  reading 
and  arithmetic.  They  possess  IQ's  around  80.  The  curricu- 
lum for  the  occupational  schools  includes  tool  subjects  such 
as  functional  arithmetic,  purposive  reading,  realistic  social 
studies,  practical  spelling,  legible  handwriting,  communi- 
cative English,  and  in  practical  areas  where  they  develop 
skill  in  comparatively  simple  operations,  and  hence  some 
vocational  competence.  Areas  that  are  available  for  selec- 
tion include  food  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  honle 
management,  child  care,  home  furnishings,  home  decora- 
tion, personal  and  family  relationships,  home  nursing,  con- 
sumer education,  woodshop,  drawing,  machine  shop,  auto- 
mobile, printing,  sheetmetal,  crafts,  radio  and  electricity, 
and  general  metalwork. 

Subject  matter  which  they  use  is  limited  in  scope  to 
realistic  topics  that  are  easily  adapted  to  activities  in  the 
shops,  home  economics  laboratories,  and  regular  classrooms. 
These  activities  provide  the  motivation  that  is  needed  to 
get  pupils  to  participate  and  concentrate  over  a  period 
sufficiently  long  enough  to  bring  about  growth  in  skill 
subjects  as  well  as  in  habits  of  working  together,  right 
attitudes  toward  their  work,  and  those  appreciations  that 
come  from  achievement  resulting  from  one's  own  efforts. 
Direct,  purposeful  experiences,  contrived  experiences,  dra- 
matic participation,  demonstrations,  field  trips,  exhibits, 
motion  pictures,  radio  recording,  and  still  pictures  take 
precedence  over  abstractions  and  vicarious  experiences. 

Shop  Center  Level — The  shop  center  classes  were  de- 
signed for  pupils  who  had  a  considerable  degree  of  mental 
handicap.    They  were  originally  organized  in  the  Division 
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of  Special  Education  upon  recommendation  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
Wallace  Wallin,  authority  on  the  education  of  mentally 
handicapped  children,  v^ho  had  been  invited  by  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  pro- 
visions for  these  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore. 
To  make  possible  more  meaningful  experiences  for  their 
members,  these  classes  were  later  transferred  to  the  Divi- 


MODERN    VOCATIONAL    >i   IIOOL»   PKO\  IDE    LAl;(i];A'i(iU V    j:<iLIl'- 

MENT    FOR    STUDYING   THE    PROPERTIES    OF    METAL 

AND    ELECTRICAL   DEVICES 

sion  of  Vocational  Education.    The  objectives  of  the  shop 
center  program  are : 

1.  To  educate  the  child  in  line  with  his  capacities  and  his  needs. 

2.  To  offer  some  knowledge  and  skills  which  will  help  him 
to  participate  in  the  work-a-day  world,  and  so  far  as  possible^ 
to  cook,  to  sew,  to  use  simple  tools,  and  to  have  a  hobby. 

3.  To  offer  him  subject  matter  which  will  be  functional  and 
practical  at  his  level  of  ability  and  will  aid  him  in  taking-  his 
place  in   the   community. 

The  school  day  is  divided  into  two  divisions :  shop  and 
related  activities.  The  length  of  the  periods  for  related 
subjects  may  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  school;  how- 
ever, the  related  subject  periods  are  usually  35  minutes  in 
length  while  the  shop   and   home   economics   periods   are 
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usually  70  minutes  in  length.  Instruction  is  based  on  a 
philosophy  derived  from  research  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation  that  these  children  can  learn  to  work  with  con- 
crete materials  better  than  with  symbols  and  abstract 
ideas ;  that  the  only  knowledge  that  will  stick  for  any 
length  of  time  is  the  knowledge  that  can  be  put  to  practical 
use  rather  quickly ;  that  the  slow  learner  is  often  the  equal 
of  the  normal  in  repetitive  dexterity;  and  that  his  social 
and  physical  interests  are  usually  near  his  actual  age. 

Related  work  at  the  shop  center  level  must  emphasize 
simple  but  functional  reading  developed  to  the  point  where 
signs,  simple  newspaper  stories  and  items,  stories  from 
suitable  texts,  want  ads,  notices  and  directions  can  be  read 
and  understood.  The  simple,  realistic  arithmetic  of  every- 
day life  should  be  mastered  by  emphasizing  simple  prob- 
lems involving  measurements,  weighing,  costs,  marketing, 
comparisons,  wages,  and  budgeting. 

The  manual  work,  whether  for  boys  or  girls,  is  to  be 
viewed  primarily  as  cultural  and  occupational  rather  than 
vocational  in  character.  However,  a  definite  attempt  is 
made  to  arouse  curiosity  and  pride  in  workmanship  so 
that  the  pupils  may  have  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
achievement.  The  shop  area  gives  the  non-academic  child 
a  chance  to  succeed.  Success  in  one  area  may  more  than 
compensate  for  failure  in  many  other  areas.  Especially 
is  this  important  with  the  slow  learner  who  has  probably 
experienced  more  than  his  share  of  the  consequences  of 
failure.  Audio-visual  aids  must  therefor,  of  necessity,  be- 
come a  major  factor  in  the  teacher's  equipment.  It  is 
the  greatest  antidote  for  verbalism,  and  when  properly 
used,  prevents  misunderstandings  which  arise  out  of  the 
typical  language  of  the  classroom.  An  important  phase  of 
audio-visual  instruction  for  shop  children  is  the  planned 
school  trip.  These  trips  put  the  children  in  direct  touch 
with  things,  persons,  occupations,  and  happenings.  They 
blend  school  activities  with  community  life.  They  supply 
concrete,  realistic  backgrounds  for  learning.  They  give 
significance  to  schooling. 


IV 

SERVICES  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  CHILDREN 

Continued  research  in  the  field  of  child  study  has  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  many  types  of  services  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Education  to  function  at  its  best  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  children.  These  needs  are  highly 
diversified.  They  include  the  need  for  help  in  making  a 
wise  selection  from  the  array  of  courses  that  have  been 
organized  to  provide  for  the  vocational  objectives  of  pupils. 
They  include  the  need  for  services  that  will  promote  learn- 
ing— such  technical  services  as  libraries,  audio-visual  aids, 
reading  clinics,  and  services  for  the  promotion  of  physical 
and  mental  health.  Finally  they  include  those  needs  that 
arise  when  there  are  pupils  for  whom  the  regular  class- 
room regimen  is  unsuitable.  The  work  of  the  services 
which  have  been  set  up  to  deal  with  these  problems  and 
some  of  their  significant  achievements  during  the  two  years 
past  is  described  in  detail  below. 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Service  of  trained  counselors  is  provided  in  each  of  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  most  of  the  vocational 
schools,  and  in  48  elementary  schools,  mostly  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

Guidance  represents  a  philosophy  of  education  in  which 
the  individual  is  dealt  with  as  a  personality.  It  is  the 
process  of  helping  a  student  to  plan  his  school  and  life 
career  on  the  basis  of  his  abilities,  his  ambitions,  and  his 
opportunities.  The  extension  of  the  service  to  elementary 
schools  was  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  an  early  attack 
on  the  problems  of  personal  adjustment  and  future  edu- 
cation. The  heart  of  the  program  is  the  personal  interview 
where  such  problems  can  be  discussed  intimately.  In  the 
six  elementary  schools  the  counselors  on  a  full-time  basis 
conducted.    5.344    interviews    during    1951-1952    on    such 
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problems  as  achievement,  attendance,  behavior,  change  of 
school,  educational  and  vocational  information,  employment, 
home  problems,  sex  problems,  adjustment  to  school  life, 
and  study  habits.  There  were  2,202  interviews  with  parents, 
and  4,404  interviews  with  school  department  personnel. 

The  success  of  the  guidance  program  rests  upon  authenti- 
cated data.  These  include  the  cumulative  record  of  the 
pupil  with  its  objective  test  data  of  intelligence  and  subject 
achievement ;  a  complete  up-to-date  file  of  the  requirements 


ONE  OF  MANY  CONFERENCES  SPONSORED  BY  GUIDANCE  DEPART- 
MENT TO  ACQUAINT  STUDENTS  WITH  THE  OPPORTUNITIES 
AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  VARIOUS'  FIELDS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


for  entrance  into  the  professions  including  teaching;  cata- 
logs of  the  various  colleges,  brochures  concerning  oppor- 
tunities in  industry,  the  armed  forces  and  the  civil  service ; 
the  regulations  that  apply  to  employment  in  specific  indus- 
tries ;  and  other  information  that  would  be  needed  to  enable 
the  student  to  reach  a  valid  decision. 
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During  1951-52,  at  the  request  of  the  Maryland  Academy 
of  Sciences,  29  boys  were  nominated  to  the  academy  for 
further  opportunities  in  the  field  of  science.  The  secretary 
of  the  academy,  who  had  become  very  much  concerned 
about  the  need  for  assisting  young  boys  who  had  an  interest 
in  science,  had  requested  that  the  counselors  suggest  boys 
who  were  known  to  have  a  real  desire  to  find  out  more  about 
science.  From  the  group  so  nominated  the  most  promising 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  tests. 

School  Library  Service 

In  cooperation  with  the  School  Plant  Planning  Committee 
standards  for  school  library  quarters  in  new  buildings 
were  developed  that  took  into  consideration  the  recommen- 
dations of  national  library  associations,  modern  educational 
practice,  and  the  experience  of  Baltimore  school  librarians 
with  various  kinds  of  library  quarters.  For  elementary 
schools  of  from  800  to  1,000  pupils  a  reading  room  to  seat 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty  pupils,  a  workroom  with  storage 
cabinets,  and  a  conference  room  were  to  be  standard.  For 
secondary  schools  of  1,500  enrollment,  the  layout  was  to 
consist  of  a  reading  room  to  seat  ninety  to  one  hundred 
students,  a  workroom  and  storage  space,  and  a  conference 
room;  for  larger  schools,  the  plan  included  larger  reading 
rooms,  additional  space  for  the  librarian's  office,  and 
separate  storage  facilities.  Four  new  elementary  schools 
with  these  library  facilities  were  opened  in  1951.  Plans  were 
completed  for  four  more  elementary  schools  and  four 
secondary  schools.  All  libraries  were  equipped  with  func- 
tional and  attractive  furniture,  colorful  decorations,  and 
a  basic  collection  of  books. 

The  level  of  professional  training  of  school  librarians 
has  been  rising  steadily  during  the  six  years  since  the 
organization  of  the  school  library  department.  Though 
sixteen  credits  in  library  science  were  required  for  teacher- 
librarians  before  1947,  only  half  of  the  eighteen  people 
assigned  to  the  libraries  fulfilled  the  requirement.    Three 
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of  them  held  Master's  degrees  in  library  science ;  four  had 
no  library  courses  at  all.  By  1948  librarians  were  required 
to  have  eighteen  credits  in  library  science  in  addition  to 
the  Bachelor's  degree.  As  of  June,  1951  ten  librarians  had 
Master's  degrees  in  library  science;  seventeen  had  the 
required  eighteen  or  more  credits  in  library  science;  and 
none  were  in  the  no-credit  bracket. 

Some  of  the  librarians  had  an  opportunity  during  the 
biennium  to  experiment  with  books  published  for  children 

TABLE  16 
School  Library  Books  Available  per  Pupil,  June  1952 


Number  of  Books 

Schools      Total  Average      Per 

Type  of  Library  Service  Served      Books  Pupils     Pupil 

TOTAL  158     240,136     119,722     2.0 

School    librarian,    elementary 
School  librarian,  junior  high  ^ 
School  librarian,  senior-junior  high 
School   librarian,    senior   high " 
Central  depository  only,  classroom 
Central  depository,   small 
Classroom  libraries  only 


1  Includes    junior    high    schools    with    an    elementary    division    and    a    general 
vocational  school. 

2  Includes  one  vocational  high  school.    The  junior  college  library  is  not  included 
in  this  table.    It  has  a  full-time  librarian  and  a  collection  of  3,360  books. 


in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  In  addition  to  their  display  in  the  library  and  their 
study  in  foreign-language  classes,  the  collection  was  used 
profitably  by  social  study  classes  in  their  discussion  of 
other  countries  and  in  developing  international  understand- 
ing. The  books  proved  to  be  especially  interesting  to  refugee 
children  and  to  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  The 
characters  employed  by  the  different  languages  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  many  children  and  the  attractiveness  of  colorful 


20 

40,866 

17,393 

2.3 

14 

44,348 

20,316 

2.2 

2 

8,617 

5,207 

1.6 

8 

40,082 

13,014 

3.0 

49 

65,508 

33,666 

1.9 

28 

21,223 

16,203 

1.3 

37 

19,492 

13,923 

1.4 
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pictures  and  book  format  turned  out  to  be  equally  appealing. 
The  Music  Department  in  one  school  used  the  exhibit  as 
a  springboard  to  a  study  of  the  music  of  other  countries  and 
the  reading  of  biographies  of  foreign  composers.  One 
elementary  boy  wrote,  "I  like  very  much  your  books  down 
in  the  library.  I  can  read  the  German,  the  Holland  and 
the  Switzerland  books,  and  I  like  them  very  much.  I  read 
one  to  the  class." 

Audio- Visual  Service 

The  function  of  purchase,  distribution,  and  maintenance 
of  audio-visual  aid  other  than  radio  and  television  is 
centered  in  the  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education.  The 
division  conducts  a  training  service  for  teachers  so  that 
a  large  number  of  them  are  able  themselves  to  use  the  most 
appropriate  aids  in  the  most  effective  manner.  In  this  way 
pictures,  slides,  records,  and  filmstrips  become  a  normal 
part  of  the  learning  process  instead  of  mere  entertainment. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  with  probationary  teachers  and 
parent  education  groups  to  interpret  the  program  and  to 
encourage  better  utilization  of  audio-visual  materials.  Con- 
ferences are  conducted  with  principals  on  the  types  of 
material  and  equipment  available  and  the  method  of  obtain- 
ing demonstrations. 

A  complete  catalog  of  items  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  published  in  1950  and  expanded  in 
1951.  The  first  part  of  the  catalog  listed  each  item  by  title 
and  under  as  many  subjects  as  it  might  be  useful;  the 
second  part  provided  descriptions  of  each  item  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  its  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  richness  of  the 
audio-visual  library  for  curriculum  purposes  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  long-standing  policy  of  subjecting  all 
material  that  is  being  considered  for  purchase  to  preview 
and  approval  by  the  supervisors  of  the  subject  concerned, 
and,  when  possible,  a  committee  of  teachers.  This  policy 
also  brings  to  light  the  subject  matter  that  can  best  be 
taught  by  audio-visual  materials. 
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During  the  two-year  period,  the  total  number  of  items 
lent  to  schools  increased  from  24,877  in  1950-51  to  29,771 
in  1952 ;  the  approximate  number  of  showings  of  motion 
pictures  increased  from  27,470,  to  35,550 ;  and  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  persons  who  were  reached  from  1,252,500 
to  1,613,900. 

Radio  and  Television  Service 

With  the  advent  of  television  parents  have  multiplied 
their  opportunities  to  become  partners  with  their  children 
by  the  privilege  of  looking  directly  into  the  modern  class- 
room. Thus  they  gain  an  understanding  of  the  methods 
which  have  changed  since  they  went  to  school.  At  the  same 


ALL    OF    THE    TELEVISION    STATIONS    OP    THE    CITY    COOPERATED    FULLY 
WITH  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  PROGRAMS 
THAT  WOULD  SHOW  THE  PEOPLE  HOW  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS'  ARE  TAUGHT 
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time,  through  the  safety  program,  for  example,  they  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  many  other  things  that  the  school  em- 
phasizes today  over  and  beyond  the  so-called  fundamentals. 
The  period  covered  by  this  report  was  important  because 
it  marked  the  experimentation  with  television  as  a  direct 
teaching  device.  The  first  programs  were  prepared  for 
adults:  one  on  family  affairs,  one  on  citizenship  for  the 
foreign  born,  and  one  on  arts  and  crafts  for  homemakers. 
The  first  programs  for  children  were  seven  ukelele  lessons 
followed  by  eight  programs  on  the  instruments  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  six  guidance  programs  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  pupils.  These  initial  programs  were  made  pos- 
sible by  Station  WBAL  which  loaned  20  receiving  sets  to 
the  schools  for  this  purpose.  During  1951-52  the  programs 
were  continued  and  additional  ones  were  developed.  The 
new  programs  as  listed  below  in  their  scope  covered  nearly 
every  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools : 
Traveling  tvith  Tunes,  elementary,  10  programs. 
Principles  of  Air  Pressure  and  Airplane  Operation,  10 

programs. 
Safety  and  You,  designed  for  in-school  viewing  by  chil- 
dren and  written  by  boys  and  girls,  14  programs. 
Baltimore     Classroom,     unrehearsed     studio     program, 
teacher  and  20  children,  one  program  for  each  elemen- 
tary grade,  7  programs. 
Your  Baltimore  Schools,  public  relations  program  about 

various  aspects  of  Baltimore  schools,  14  programs. 
Junior  Toivn  Meeting  of  the  Air,  radio  debates  on  topics 

of  interest  to  high  school  students,  8  programs. 
Students  View  the  News,  radio  newscast  geared  to  chil- 
dren's level,  prepared  on  request  of  teachers,  17  pro- 
grams. 
Youth  Career  Forum,  a  series  of  recorded  addresses  on 
occupations  delivered  before  the  student  bodies  of  the 
several  high  schools  by  speakers  furnished  by  Station 
WFBR,  12  programs. 
School  Reporter,  five-minute  talks  by  students  about  the 
activities  of  their  schools,  37  programs. 
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TABLE  17 


Scope  of  Testing  Program  Administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research 


Subjects,  Grades  and  1950-1951  1951-1952 

Time  of  Testing  Total     White    Colored    Total  White    Colored 

TOTAL  TESTS    ..;...  142,714  91,862  50,852  148,448  94,263  54,185 

Total    Elementary    .  .  95,5«0  58,526  37,054  99,451  61,131  38,320 

Intelligence 

September,  2B,  4B   . .  14,443  9,094  5,349  14,952  9,454     5,498 

February,    2B,    4B.  .  7,767  4,760  3,007  8,331  5,154     3,177 

Reading 

September,  3B-6A    . .  40,879  25,477  15,402  43,357  27,055  16,302 

Sept.,    Special    Ed..  .  2,156  1,140  1,016  2,077  1,118        959 

Occupational     1,446  848  598  1,361  771        590 

Shop   Centers    1,373  707  666  1,318  682        636 

Arithmetic 

Sept.,   4A-6A    22,569  13,821  8,748  23,313  14,320     8,993 

Sept.,   Occupational..  1,440  842  598  1,358  767        591 

Special    2,138  1,133  1,005  2,066  1,118        948 

Shop  Centers    1,369  704  665  1,318  692        626 

Total  Secondary 47,134  33,336  13,798  48,997  33,132  15,865 

Intelligence 

September,    7B 5,336  3,702  1,634  5,854  3,883     1,971 

February,    7B 3,042  2,011  1,031  3,192  1,956     1,236 

Reading 

September,   7B,   9B..  9,101  6,438  2,663  9,377  6,295     3,082 

February,   7B,   9B .  .  .  5,076  3,376  1,700  5,072  3,170     1,902 

Arithmetic 

September,  7B,   8A. .  7,410  5,081  2,329  8,225  5,424     2,801 

February,    7B,    8A. .  7,051  4,883  2,168  7,473  4,999     2,474 

Intelligence 

September,  lOB    3,378  2,694  684  3,348  2,570        778 

February,   lOB    1,645  1,192  453  1,594  1,132        462 

Reading 

September,   lOB    3,437  2,748  689  3,370  2,614        756 

February,    lOB     1,658  1,211  447  1,492  1,089        403 
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In  the  preparation  of  these  programs  thousands  of  students, 
teachers,  parents,  and  others  participated ;  but  it  was  the 
loyal  support  and  cooperation  of  the  local  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  that  made  their  public  presentation  possible. 
Through  their  technical  assistance  a  new  art  of  teaching  by 
television  has  been  developed  that  may  prove  of  very  great 
value  in  time  of  emergency. 

Measurement   Services 

Standardized  tests  are  to  the  educative  process  what 
instruments  are  to  the  aviator  or  the  engineer.  They  pro- 
vide the  objective  data  necessary  for  intelligent  planning. 
They  reveal  the  assets  of  the  individual.  They  indicate  how 
well  he  is  achieving  in  comparison  with  his  peers.  They 
yield  data  which  reveal  what  his  needs  are  and  the  points 
where  remedial  teaching  should  start. 

In  May  1951  a  comprehensive  committee  under  the  co- 
chairmanship  of  John  L.  Stenquist  and  Angela  M.  Broening, 
director  and  assistant  director  of  research  respectively, 
with  a  representative  membership  drawn  from  all  levels 
of  the  school  system  and  including  the  users  of  test  services 
as  well  as  their  practitioners,  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  to  review  the  functions  of  measurement 
in  promoting  learning,  in  improving  instruction  and  coun- 
seling, and  in  providing  public  relations  material.  The  com- 
mittee began  its  work  by  assessing  the  thirty  years  of  educa- 
tional measurement  in  the  Baltimore  public  schools  which 
had  gone  before ;  it  explored  next  steps  with  consultants  of 
national  reputation  (Hollis  Caswell,  Roger  T.  Lennon,  Ralph 
W.  Tyler,  Helen  B.  Sullivan  and  S.  A.  Courtis)  ;  and  studied 
experimentally  new  instruments  and  procedures  of  evalua- 
tion. On  the  evidence  thus  obtained,  the  committee  began 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  for  a  broadening  of 
the  testing  program  to  meet  individual  needs  of  both  school 
and  child  without  losing  any  of  its  time-tested  merits. 

City  Wide  Testing  Program — The  chief  goal  of  the  testing 
program  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  is  the  meas- 
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urement,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  of  each  child's 
academic  aptitude — the  capacity  to  do  school  work  as 
measured  by  standardized  group  tests — and,  at  frequent 
intervals,  of  each  child's  achievement  in  various  school  sub- 
jects, particularly  in  his  ability  to  read  and  his  mastery  of 
arithmetical  processes  and  the  solution  of  appropriate  prob- 
lems involving-  number  concepts. 

The  test  results  assist  the  teacher  in  discovering  each 
child's  rate  and  pattern  of  growth  and  furnish  cumulative 
data  concerning  the  child's  achievement  in  relation  to  his 
scholastic  aptitude.  They  aid  the  teacher  (1)  in  determining 
a  child's  readiness  for  learning,  (2)  in  diagnosing  some 
of  his  difficulties  in  learning,  and  (3)  in  grouping  him  with 
children  of  similar  instructional  needs.  Table  17  shows  the 
scope  of  the  program  and  the  number  of  tests  administered 
during  the  biennium. 

Psychometric  Services — Educationally  maladjusted  chil- 
dren are  referred  to  the  Psycho-Educational  Clinic  for 
recommendation  as  to  educational  classification  based  on 
individual  intelligence  tests  (either  verbal,  performance,  or 
both,  as  the  case  seems  to  indicate),  a  physical  examination 
by  the  school  doctor,  and  possibly  a  personality  test  or  other 
special  test  as  may  be  needed.  Typical  recommendations 
may  include  one  of  the  following:  (1)  placement  in  one 
of  the  classes  for  mentally  handicapped  children;  (2)  fur- 
ther study  in  regard  to  placement  in  some  type  of  vocational 
class;  (3)  referral  to  the  Division  of  Special  Services;  (4) 
referral  to  a  hospital  clinic,  such  as  Phipps  or  Harriet  Lane ; 
(5)  remedial  teaching;  (6)  exclusion  or  placement  in  an 
institution.  The  services  of  the  clinic  also  extend  to  physi- 
cally handicapped  children  on  the  waiting  lists  for  the  white 
or  colored  schools  for  the  handicapped;  children  entering 
the  Baltimore  public  schools  from  out-of-town  who  show 
an  age-grade  retardation;  retarded  children  already  ex- 
cluded; and  children  referred  to  the  Division  of  Special 
Services  or  the  Department  of  Aptitude  Testing  when  indi- 
vidual mental  measurements  are  desired.   Increasing  atten- 
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tion  is  being  directed  to  pseudo-feebleminded  children  who 
because  of  some  physical  defect  such  as  speech  impairment 
give  the  appearance  of  being  feeble-minded. 

Aptitude  Testing — The  function  of  aptitude  testing  is 
to  determine  areas  of  competence  in  students  through  the 
use  of  statistically  valid  batteries  of  tests  in  stenographic 
skills,  music  ability,  art  ability,  readiness  for  employment 
(work-study  program)  ;  and  a  selected  battery  of  individual 
mental  and  motor  tests  which  was  used  to  help  to  identify 
those  children  who  would  be  most  likely  to  fit  into  the  vari- 
ous repetitive  occupations.  A  battery  of  tests  has  been 
worked  out  which  would  be  of  assistance  in  advising  gradu- 
ating high  school  students  as  to  the  selection  of  a  college 
and  also  in  the  selection  of  areas  of  specialization  on  a 
college  level.  This  battery  revealed  interest  and  capacity  in 
verbal  areas,  in  scientific  areas,  and  in  technical  and  engi- 
neering areas.  It  was  administered  to  a  large  number  of 
veterans  and  many  high  school  seniors  and  has  been 
found  of  considerable  value  in  counseling  on  the  college 
entrance  level.  This  service  has  been  expanded  to  the  point 
where  it  is  available  to  all  high  school  graduates,  including 
those  who  made  application  for  the  teachers'  colleges  and 
the  Baltimore  Junior  College. 

The  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  children  and  their 
parents  who  have  requested  the  services  of  aptitude  test- 
ing directly  and  through  the  schools  has  been  gratifying. 
Many  requests  have  been  received  from  parents  and  outside 
agencies  in  reference  to  children  who  are  not  attending 
public  schools.  These  cases  have  been  tested  when  they 
were  making  direct  application  for  entrance  to  the  public 
schools.  Many  requests  are  made  by  outside  agencies.  Calls 
have  come  from  practically  every  agency  in  the  city — the 
Mental  Hygiene  Society,  Phipps  Clinic,  Harriet  Lane  Clinic, 
colleges  and  universities,  special  welfare  agencies,  and  city 
departments  for  certification  of  employment,  as  well  as  all 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Education.    These  requests 
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have  increased  over  the  years  and  cooperation  has  always 
been  given  whenever  possible. 

The  sources  and  types  of  cases  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aptitude  Testing  are  shown  in  the  detailed  table  in 
the  Statistical  Section  of  the  report. 

Psychological  and  Psychiatric  Services 

In  any  large  school  system  there  are  many  children  who 
present  problems  of  maladjustment  to  the  school  situation, 
usually  expressed  in  terms  of  aggressive  behavior  and  ir- 
regular attendance.  Such  cases  are  referred  to  the  Division 
of  Special  Services  for  Pupils  where,  in  consultation  with 
parents,  and  on  the  basis  of  home  visits,  technical  aids  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  psychological  and  psychiatric  ser- 
vices of  the  division,  a  constructive  plan  of  action  is  de- 
veloped which  offers  some  promise  of  correcting  the  most 
remedial  of  the  underlying  causes.  Each  case  is  assigned  to 
a  visiting  teacher  who  becomes  the  child's  friend  and 
counselor  in  carrying  out  the  several  steps  of  the  plan. 

Table  18  summarizes  the  caseload  operations  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Special  Services  during  the  biennium.  Of  the  1,736 
cases  assigned  to  visiting  teachers  during  1951-52,  73 
per  cent  was  referred  by  elementary  schools ;  14  per  cent 
by  secondary  schools,  and  13  per  cent  by  vocational  and 
special  classes.  The  relative  proportion  of  cases  from  each 
school  level  is  similar  to  that  reported  by  other  school  sys- 
tems which  emphasize  prevention  and,  therefore,  work  at 
the  elementary  level.  In  age,  78  per  cent  of  the  group  was 
twelve  and  under,  a  sign  that  indicates  that  more  and  more 
pupils  are  reported  for  treatment  early  enough  for  them  to 
be  helped.  Of  the  cases  referred  to  the  visiting  teachers, 
behavior  and  personality  difficulties  accounted  for  57  per 
cent;  non-attendance  was  the  outstanding  symptom  in  27 
per  cent;  and  academic  problems  involving  social  malad- 
justment characterized  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  visiting  teachers  operate  on  the  philosophy  that 
children  have  both  the  capacity  and  the  right  to  work  on 
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their  own  problems  directly,  with  the  aid  of  teachers  and 
parents  as  integrating  forces.  The  interview  with  pupil, 
parent,  teachers,  school  nurse,  counselor,  or  any  others 
who  may  have  a  contribution  to  make  toward  the  solution 
of  the  case  constitutes  the  backbone  of  the  service.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  results  of  standardized  achievement  and  intelli- 
gence tests  administered  in  the  course  of  the  annual  testing 
programs  the  group  may  also  have  before  it  the  findings 

TABLE  18 
Case  Load  of  Division  of  Special  Services 

Origin  and  Treatment  1950-1951         1951-1952 

Cases  active  during  the  year 4,208  4,215 

Carried  over  from  previous  year 1,608  1,760 

New,  referred  during  year 1,778  1,744 

Reopened  during  the  year 822  711 

Service 

Processed  and  held  on  vi^aiting  list 270  305 

Settled  without  intensive  service 573  265 

Intensive  service  by  visiting  teachers....  1,653  1,755 

Intensive   service   by  other  personnel.  . .  .  1,712  1,890 

Cases  closed  during  the  year 2,448  3,147 

Served   by   visiting   teachers 1,875  2,882 

Settled  without  intensive  service 573  265 

Carried  over  to  another  year 1,760  1,068 


of  the  division's  psychologists  who  administer  individual 
projective  and  psychometric  tests ;  the  findings  of  its  own 
psychiatrists,  and  perhaps  the  report  of  an  outside  clinic  to 
which  a  special  problem  case  may  be  referred.  During 
1951-1952,  450  cases  were  referred  to  community  agencies 
for  a  more  detailed  and  specialized  approach. 

The  proportion  of  cases  showing  improvement  by  the 
close  of  the  year  maintained  a  steady  average  of  about  60 
per  cent.  This  ratio  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
proportion  reported  by  clinics  and  agencies  which  restricted 
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their  intake  to  a  small  number  of  cases  which  give  good 
promise  of  a  favorable  response,  a  policy  to  which  the 
Division  of  Special  Services  does  not  subscribe. 

The  Division  of  Special  Services  is  also  responsible  for 
investigating  cases  involving  waivers  of  tuition  and  cases 
of  absence  and  non-appearance  at  school.  During  1951- 
1952  the  court  consultant  of  the  division  handled  1241  cases, 
of  which  1019  were  new  during  the  year.  There  were  397 
informal  hearings  at  court  and  157  formal  hearings  result- 
ing in  a  charge  of  delinquency  against  101  and  of  neglect 
in  the  case  of  56.  Of  the  total  load,  as  a  result  of  special 
interviews,  hearings,  and  investigations,  1094  cases  were 
closed  during  the  year  and  147  carried  forward  to  1952- 
1953. 

One  of  the  visiting  teachers  was  assigned  to  the  placement 
of  boys  who  were  released  from  Boys  Village.  This  service 
was  especially  important  as  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  who 
return  to  school  from  an  institution  should  have  a  good  be- 
ginning in  a  regular  day  school. 

Reading  Clinic 

Research  in  reading  has  definitely  established  the  fact 
that  reading  ability  three  or  more  years  below  the  life  age 
of  a  child  has  reached  a  stage  so  acute  that  only  clinical 
treatment  involving  specialized  training  in  hearing,  speak- 
ing, and  seeing  can  hope  to  raise  the  level  of  the  child's 
ability.  Furthermore,  reading  disability  of  this  type  is  to 
be  found  at  all  levels  from  the  primary  grades  through 
college.  Eight  clinics  with  trained  staffs  serve  the  needs  of 
these  children.  Three  of  the  clinics  were  in  elementary 
schools;  three  had  been  set  up  primarily  for  members  of 
shop  center  and  occupational  classes ;  and  two  had  been 
established  for  junior  high  pupils.  At  each  of  these  levels 
one  of  the  clinics  served  the  colored  schools. 

The  value  of  the  clinics  is  attested  by  the  gains  in  reading 
ability  that  result  from  its  service : 
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1.  Between  September  1945  and  February  1952  the 
clinics  for  elementary  school  pupils  handled  131  cases.  The 
median  length  of  training"  was  7.5  months;  two  pupils  were 
rehabilitated  within  two  months ;  one  required  over  twenty- 
two  months.  The  age  range  extended  from  eight  to  thirteen, 
with  a  median  at  eleven  years  eight  months.  The  median 
mental  age  was  eleven  years  three  months.  The  median 
reading  level  of  the  group  on  entrance  was  3.2 ;  the  median 
grade  level  at  dismissal  was  4.8,  a  gain  for  the  group  1.6 
years.  Since  five  months  progress  in  five  months  of  school 
time  is  considered  normal,  these  figures  show  that  the 
children  attending  the  clinics  made  three  times  the  normal 
gain  as  a  result  of  their  training. 

2.  Between  February  1950  and  February  1952  the  clinics 
for  shop  center  and  occupational  pupils  handled  62  cases. 
The  median  length  of  service  was  four  months,  with  only 
one  case  requiring  more  than  7.5  months.  The  median 
reading  level  of  the  group  on  entrance  was  fourth  grade, 
but  the  range  extended  downward  to  first  grade.  The 
median  grade  level  at  dismissal  was  5.1,  a  gain  of  one  year 
or  twice  the  normal  rate.  The  age  range  extended  from 
12y2  years  to  15V2  years  with  a  median  at  twelve  years. 
The  median  mental  age  was  twelve  years  six  months. 

3.  Between  February  1950  and  February  1952  the  clinics 
for  junior  high  pupils  handled  54  cases.  The  median  length 
of  service  was  7.2  months,  the  maximum  being  twelve,  the 
minimum  less  than  one.  Half  of  the  pupils  were  reading  at 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  level,  which  fact  reveals  the  extent 
to  which  these  junior  high  pupils  were  handicapped.  Their 
median  reading  grade  level  was  4.8 ;  at  dismissal  it  was  6.4, 
a  gain  of  1.6  years  or  three  times  the  normal  rate.  The 
range  extended  from  third  grade  to  ninth  grade.  The 
median  chronological  age  was  nearly  thirteen  years ;  the 
median  mental  age  nearly  twelve,  the  range  extending  from 
10  y2  to  14  V2  years.  All  groups  averaged  two  months  gain 
in  reading  ability  per  month  of  instruction  in  the  reading 
clinic. 
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Rehabilitation  Service 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
physically  handicapped  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  upon 
graduation  or  legal  withdrawal,  are  eligible  for  a  service  of 
guidance  and  vocational  training  that  will,  in  time,  fit  them 
for  remunerative  employment  in  work  that  they  can  do 


Tru;  jti:i'AKT.\ii;.\T  of  education  provides  instruction  for 
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WELL  AS  FOR  NORMAL  CHILDREN 

proficiently.  Training  programs  are  developed  on  the  basis 
of  detailed  interviews  supplemented  by  diagnostic  informa- 
tion obtained  from  medical  examinations,  psychological 
testing,  scholastic  and  other  pertinent  records,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  training  plan  worked  out  in  conference 
between  rehabilitation  counselor  and  client.  The  training 
may  be  carried  on  in  public  school,  private  trade  school. 
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business  college,  regular  college,  or  professional  school — 
wherever  the  best  facilities  are  available.  Most  clients  are 
reported  by  school  counselors  and  nurses  at  age  16  or 
younger,  and  their  cases  are  not  closed  until  several  years 
later,  after  they  have  had  training  in  and  beyond  the  school 
system.  During  the  biennium  127  handicapped  persons 
were  rehabilitated  at  a  total  cost  of  $28,534  for  the  two 
years,  or  an  average  cost  of  $224  for  each  rehabilitated 
client.  From  this  training  these  clients  were  able  to  earn 
enough  in  wages  in  six  weeks  to  equal  the  cost  of  their 
rehabilitation. 

Food  Services  in  the  Public  Schools 

Food  service  in  the  public  schools  has  been  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  and  as  auxiliary  aid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  good  health  and  favorable  learning  conditions.  In 
Baltimore,   by  reason   of  the   historical   evolution   of   the 

TABLE  19 
Federal  Milk  and  Lunch  Program  1950-1952 

1950-51  1951-52 

Type  A  meals  served  to  pupils  in  kinder- 
garten, day-camp,  nutrition,  and  ortho- 
pedic classes   43,409  27,770 

Number  of  schools  served 6  5 

Meals   sold    ....  .... 

Meals  served  free  of  charge 43,409  27,770 

Milk  distributed   (half-pints) 1,916,889  1,825,094 

Number  of  schools  served 101  102 

Half-pints  of  milk  sold 1,233,798  1,147,200 

Half -pints  of  milk  served  free  of  charge..  683,091  677,894 

Reimbursement   from   Federal   Government     $21,401.89  $19,508.79 

various  kinds  of  food  service  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  the  eight  operational  areas  of  service  have 
been  financed  differently.  The  most  extensive  of  the  services 
is  the  cafeteria  department  which  operates  in  55  schools. 
This  service  has  always  been  financially  self-supporting. 
The  annual  budget  of  over  $1,000,000,  which  includes  all 
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expenses,  has  been  augmented  by  a  federal  subsidy  of  4 
cents  for  the  "A"  plate  lunches  and  1  cent  for  the  "C" 
lunches  and  by  the  surplus  food  commodities  which  the 
federal  government  also  furnished.  The  federal  subsidy  for 
1950-51  was  $93,368.61  and  the  reimbursement  for  special 
free  lunches  amounted  to  $8,712.06  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  surplus  food  commodities  had  a  total 
value  of  $60,971.43.  In  1951-52  the  subsidy  amounted  to 
$81,968.61  and  the  surplus  commodities  were  valued  at 
approximately  $65,000. 

Included  in  the  cafeteria  budget  is  the  type  "C"  lunch, 
milk  only,  served  in  102  elementary  schools,  at  mid-morning. 
During  February  1951,  116,902  bottles  were  sold  at  a  cost 
of  six  cents  to  each  child. 

For  years  the  regular  budget  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  carried  an  appropriation  for  milk  and  pupils' 
lunches  in  areas  where  physical  upbuilding  is  part  of  the 
educational  program. 

1.  The  department  supplies  milk  for  needy  children  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  February  1951,  73,319  bottles  of  milk  were 
used  for  which  the  Federal  Government  paid  a  subsidy  of  one 
cent  per  bottle. 

2.  Children  in  orthopedic  and  nutritional  classes  were  served  food 
as  part  of  the  health  building  functions  of  these  classes.  The 
crippled  children  at  Schools  No.  301  and  176  received  their 
food  from  the  school  cafeterias.  The  cafeterias  in  Schools 
No.  13  and  139  prepared  the  food  for  the  special  nutrition 
classes.  The  cafeterias  of  the  above  schools  were  reimbursed 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  cost  of  lunches  to  the 
children  in  these  classes.  In  Schools  6,  22,  76,  and  125  the 
food  for  the  pupils  in  the  nutrition  classes  was  prepared  and 
served  by  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Education  in 
each  school.  These  health  classes  in  the  six  schools  had  an 
enrollment  of  190  pupils.  The  Department  of  Education  paid 
for  the  food  for  these  children. 

3.  At  the  Highwood  School,  special  day-camp  school  for  pre- 
delinquent boys,  from  50  to  60  pupils  were  furnished  with 
wholesome  lunches  each  day.  The  type  "A"  lunches  are  pre- 
pared and  served  by  one  woman,  assisted  by  a  selected  group 
of  boys.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  lunches  and 
the  subsidy  of  4  cents  per  plate  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 
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There  are  several  areas  in  which  the  cost  of  the  service 
is  partly  or  fully  supported  by  the  receipts  from  sales  of 
food  products. 

1.  Special  food  service  adapted  to  the  needs  of  very  young  chil- 
dren was  provided  for  the  120  pupils  in  the  prekindergartens 
of  Schools  76,  83,  113,  and  452.  Each  child  paid  25  cents  per 
day.  The  money  collected  was  turned  over  to  the  Business 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Education,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  amount  which  was  used  to  purchase  perishable 
foods  daily.  These  expenditures  were  properly  charged  to  a 
revolving  fund  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  other  sup- 
plies. 

2.  Vocational  training  for  occupations  in  the  foods  trades  is 
offered  to  students  of  the  Barton  Vocational  High  School,  the 
Carver  Vocational  High  School,  the  Addams  General  Vocational 
School,  and  General  Vocational  School  No.  452.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  school  the  students  also  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  lunches  for  the  prekindergarten  pupils.  In  all  of  the  schools, 
beside  the  opportunities  for  practical  training,  these  programs 
provide  a  food  service  for  pupils  and  teachers  as  well. 

3.  In  the  Barton  Vocational  High  School  the  students  in  their 
home  economics  program  prepare  and  serve  lunches  daily  to 
an  average  of  175  pupils.  In  addition  to  this  service  the 
vocational  students  as  part  of  their  trade  courses  serve  an 
average  of  35  teachers  and  adults  daily  in  the  Tea  Room.  All 
cost  of  these  lunches  are  met  through  the  sales  of  the  lunches 
to  students  and  others.  Often  lunches  or  dinners  for  special 
occasions  are  prepared   and  served  by  the  vocational  trainees. 

4.  The  home  economics  departments  of  the  senior  high,  vocational 
high,  junior  high,  and  occupational  schools  lay  major  stress 
on  cookery,  foods,  and  nutrition.  While  this  program  has 
education  and  training  as  its  principal  objective,  the  students 
prepare  and  serve  special  breakfasts,  lunches  and  dinners  to 
groups  within  their  schools  throughout  the  year.  The  cost  of 
these  special  services  are  met  out  of  school  funds  or  by  those 
for  whom  the  service  is  provided. 

5.  In  seven  schools  over  200  undernourished  children  were 
served  breakfast  daily.  The  cost  of  this  program,  at  10  cents 
per  child  per  day,  was  provided  by  interested  organizations 
outside  of  the  schools.  Nutritious  lunches  for  25  children  in 
School  No.  32  were  prepared  by  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute cafeteria,  and  the  Dunbar  High  School  cafeteria  pre- 
pared lunches  for  35  children  in  School  No.  105.  The  cost  of 
lunches  in  these-  two  schools  was  taken  care  of  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 
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The  changing  character  of  public  school  cafeteria  service 
brings  with  it  problems  of  finance  which  were  not  en- 
countered so  much  when  the  cafeterias  were  limited  to  the 
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larger  schools.  With  the  increasing  number  of  compara- 
tively small  elementary  school  cafeterias,  with  limited  pa- 
tronage and  consequently  small  receipts,  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  operate  the  service  v^ith  financial  ease.  In  order 
to  maintain  reasonable  sales  prices,  free  lunches  to  needy 
children,  fair  wages  to  cafeteria  employees,  good  nutritious 
food,  equipment  in  good  repair  and  replacement  as  neces- 
sary, it  is  quite  likely  that  financial  aid  at  the  local  level 
will  be  necessary  in  the  years  ahead.  Such  assistance  is 
provided  for  the  operation  of  cafeterias  in  the  counties  of 
Maryland  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  larger  cities  in  the 
United  States. 


ADULT  EDUCATION 

Adult  education  in  general  and  publicly  supported  adult 
education  in  particular  had  their  genesis  in  the  same  matrix 
from  which  education  in  general  and  public  education  in 
particular  emerged.  They  were  born  of  democratic  neces- 
sity. They  resulted  from  a  twofold  need,  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  that  of  society.  The  recognized  and  unrecognized 
needs  of  individuals  and  the  explicit  and  undisclosed  exac- 
tions of  society  upon  individuals  challenge  adult  education 
to  provide  the  means  for  their  fulfillment.  Both  individuals 
and  governments  affirm  the  responsibility  of  education 
agencies  to  satisfy  these  multiple  needs.  Individuals  de- 
mand training,  information,  and  culture  for  their  children 
and  frequently  for  themselves.  Democratic  society  demands 
economic,  social  and  political  competence  of  its  members, 
particularly  of  its  adult  members.  These  distinct  types  of 
demand  are  actually  faces  of  the  same  coin  and  equally 
genuine. 

Adult  education  is  called  upon,  first,  to  develop  compe- 
tences recognized  by  the  individual  as  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  rightful  economic,  social,  and  political 
position.  Second  and  of  equal  importance,  to  develop  compe- 
tences recognized  by  society  as  necessary  if  the  individual 
is  to  exercise  appropriate  vocational,  social,  and  citizenship 
responsibilities.  Adult  education,  then,  must  prepare  people 
to  meet  situations  which  have  arisen  since  childhood;  it 
must  help  them  to  become  aware  of  problems  which  only 
maturity  can  discern ;  to  enable  them  to  remedy  deficiencies 
in  earlier  training  and  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  abilities 
which  have  arisen  since  adolescence ;  to  provide  counsel  for 
parents  in  the  guidance  of  their  children ;  to  fit  the  elderly 
for  a  new  life  of  constructive  leisure;  and  to  blend  the 
immigrant  into  his  adopted  culture.  These  competences 
are  vital  for  industries  as  new  as  nuclear  energy,  for  inter- 
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national  perspective  in  a  more  crowded  world,  for  sagacity 
in  an  age  of  incessant  propaganda,  for  sanity  in  a  society 
of  abundant  leisure,  for  the  clues  to  the  solution  of  simple 
personal  problems  and  the  keys  to  complex  global  enigmas. 

Public  adult  education  is  a  public  injunction  because, 
after  all  the  other  agencies,  institutions,  and  media  have 
played  their  educational  roles  in  their  own  ways  and  for 
their  own  purposes,  the  governmental  unit  must  be  pre- 
pared to  augment,  supplement  or  modify  the  education 
available  for  its  citizens.  The  residual  responsibility  to  fill 
in  the  gaps  and  to  provide  unbiased  enlightenment  and 
broad  training  in  plentiful  measure  falls  to  the  public 
schools. 

Baltimore  City  has  recognized  the  wisdom  of  investing 
in  education  for  adults  since  the  1830's.  But  the  current 
program  is  as  far  removed  from  the  original  one  as  the 
streamlined  convertible  is  from  the  horse  and  buggy.  No 
longer  is  the  sole  concept  of  a  "  second  chance  "  sufficient. 
No  longer  is  there  a  slavish  duplication  of  the  day  school 
and  its  procedures.  Education  is  no  longer  assumed  to  be 
a  matter  of  time-serving  devotion  to  an  approved  ritual. 

Rather,  it  is  recognized  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  de- 
velopment, at  individual  rates  according  to  abilities  and 
needs.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  three  R's  today's  pro- 
gram offers  a  wide  variety  of  so-called  "non-credit"  courses 
to  answer  the  demand  for  greater  personal  competence, 
wider  perspective,  and  the  satisfactions  of  creative  accom- 
plishments. Groups  may  meet  for  one  night,  one  week,  two 
weeks,  four  weeks  or  whatever  time  is  sufficient  to  provide 
the  understanding  required.  The  era  of  the  neat  arrange- 
ment of  making  all  instruction  fit  the  same  time  pattern  has 
passed. 

Also  outmoded  is  the  fashion  of  awaiting  public  clamor 
before  opening  the  doors  of  a  school  or  switching  on  the 
lights  of  a  classroom.  Society  has  many  needs — leadership, 
citizenship,  inter-group  understanding,  public  service,  and 
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parental  wisdom — which  individuals  may  be  slow  to  see 
and  for  which  they  may  be  even  slower  to  demand  training. 

With  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  public  weal,  the 
modern  education  leader,  working  with  industrial  and 
other  community  leaders,  surveys  the  community  for  evi- 
dences of  such  needs,  for  resources  to  satisfy  these  needs, 
and  for  community  support  and  remedial  action.  Com- 
munity leaders  thus  find  themselves  in  demand  as  con- 
sultants about  needs,  resources,  and  potential  programs. 
When  no  other  agency  is  found  that  will  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  an  education  need,  determined  to  be  real  and 
immediate,  the  public  school  feels  an  obligation  to  under- 
take it. 


Credit  Courses 

The  core  of  the  adult  education  program  continues  to  be 
the  credit  courses  offered  in  the  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  senior  high  schools.  More  than  half  of  the  adult  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  these  courses.  They  provide  instruc- 
tion at  every  level  and  in  every  area,  academic  and  voca- 
tional. They  offer  a  second  chance  for  those  who  were 
forced  by  circumstances  to  interrupt  their  education  in 
childhood.  They  provide  a  new  opportunity  for  filling  in 
the  gaps  left  in  earlier  instruction  and  completing  the 
desired  training.  They  meet  the  requirements  for  college 
entrance,  for  promotion  to  a  higher  position;  or  they  may 
be  taken  as  a  matter  of  self-esteem  and  social  satisfaction. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  procedures,  books,  or 
course  content  are  much  like  those  for  children,  even  though 
certificates  and  diplomas  may  be  similar.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  the  greater  sense  of  need  for  education  which  most 
adult  students  evidence.  Varied  and  rich  experiential  back- 
grounds also  serve  as  assets  to  instruction  as  does  the 
greater  maturity  of  judgment  which  this  experience  brings. 
The  award  of  the  high  school  diploma  to  adult  students 
is  a  recognition  of  the  achievement  of  that  information. 
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skill,  and  perspective  which  is  basic  to  a  full  and  construc- 
tive life  as  a  worker,  a  voter,  a  member  of  a  family,  and 
a  member  of  the  community. 

The  vocational  area  provides  credit  courses  of  a  somewhat 
different  type,  in  that  they  are  concerned  with  specific  skills 
needed  in  the  world  of  business  and  industry,  and  with 
standards  of  training  that  have  been  evolved  within  business 
arid  industry.  The  primary  purposes  underlying  vocational 
courses  for  adults  is  improvement  in  the  present  field  of 
work;  preparation  for  promotion,  and  upgrading  in  terms 
of  technical  knowledge  and  skill.  In  some  cases,  however, 
a  person  may  take  specialized  training  in  a  field  of  work 
not  related  to  his  present  occupation  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  to  that  occupation.  One  may  also  take  re- 
fresher training  to  reenter  a  former  field  of  employment. 

Approximately  30  courses  in  vocational  subjects  were 
offered  in  the  various  evening  schools.  During  the  past 
several  years  these  courses  have  served  an  average  of  900 
male  and  500  female  students.  Most  of  the  latter  were 
homemakers  enrolled  in  dressmaking  and  sewing  classes. 
The  teaching  personnel,  consisting  of  107  instructors  in 
vocational  evening  courses,  was  recruited  from  the  regular 
day  school  classes  and  from  local  business  and  industrial 
establishments.  With  the  approaching  opening  of  the  new 
vocational  technical  high  schools,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased desire  on  the  part  of  local  business  and  industrial 
concerns  for  special  courses  for  their  employees.  Business 
and  industry  have  participated  in  curriculum  planning  for 
the  new  school,  in  the  selection  of  advisory  committees,  and 
in  general  promotional  activities.  Such  interest  and  willing- 
ness to  serve  reflect  a  very  wholesome  relation  between 
school  and  community. 

Business  Education — Vocational  competence  is  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  course  in  business  education.  The 
courses  include  intensive  brush-up  programs  which  appeal 
especially  to  the  many  high  school  graduates  who  have 
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skills  which  are  just  short  of  being  marketable.  Other 
courses  for  which  high  school  credit  is  offered  include  the 
following : 

Accounting  Commercial  Law 

Bookkeeping  Economics 

Business  Machines  Stenography 

Business  Organization  Medical  Terminology 

Clerical  Practice  Typewriting 
Commercial  Arithmetic 

The  increased  demand  for  business  education  courses  indi- 
cates a  trend  toward  shorter  periods  of  school  training 
supplemented  by  brief  in-service  training  programs. 

Home  Economics — Social  changes  accentuate  the  need  for 
extending  home-making  instruction  into  the  adult  area.  The 
pull  of  forces  from  without  the  home  tends  to  weaken  family 
ties  and  to  increase  for  the  homemaker  and  the  potential 
homemaker  the  problem  of  making  suitable  adjustments  in 
home  and  family  living.  The  main  function  of  home  eco- 
nomics instruction  is  to  help  solve  specific  problems  of  home 
life  which  arise  with  increasing  maturity  and  with  chang- 
ing responsibilities.  This  objective  is  approached  through 
a  group  of  units  that  cover  the  entire  field  of  homemaking. 
They  are  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  food,  which 
also  involves  nutrition  and  marketing;  millinery;  costume 
designing,  dressmaking,  tailoring;  needlecraft;  consumer 
education  (buying  ability)  ;  interior  decoration;  and  the 
general  management  of  a  household,  including  specifically 
family  and  social  relationships,  child  care,  and  home  care 
of  the  sick.  The  most  popular  of  these  homemaking  units 
continues  to  be  dressmaking.  Well  qualified  teachers  for 
all  of  those  courses  are  recruited  from  the  day  school  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  from  industry.  Teachers  of  the  home  nurs- 
ing classes  are  registered  nurses  who  are  assigned  to  the 
elementary  schools  by  the  Department  of  Health. 

Apprenticeship  Training — Since  1936  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  has  conducted  courses  of  related  in- 
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struction  for  apprentices  in  the  skilled  trades  and  upgrad- 
ing classes  in  specific  trades  and  in  supervisory  manage- 
ment. This  program  is  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  586,  better  known  as  the  George-Barden  Act. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  program  can  be  attributed  to 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  local  apprenticeship  com- 
mittees of  the  various  trade  groups  who  are  active  through- 
out the  year  in  planning  and  implementing  the  training 
program. 

All  apprenticeship  agreements  required  a  minimum  of 
144  hours  of  related  instruction  per  year,  to  be  provided 
by  the  vocational   division   of  the  public   schools.     These 

TABLE  20 

Related  Instruction  Classes  Operated  under  George-Barden  Act 
July,  1950— June,  1952 


Trade 

TOTAL: 

Carpentry    

Electricity   

Plumbing     

Steamfitting    

Automatic  Sprinkler 
Auto  Mechanics   .  . . . 

Printing 

Welding 

Machinist 


classes  meet  three  hours  a  night,  from  7:00  to  10:00  p.m., 
two  nights  per  week  for  48  sessions.  A  few  classes  meet 
on  Saturday  morning  from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  for  32 
sessions.  Apprenticeship  requires  four  or  five  years  of 
on-the-job  and  related  training,  depending  on  the  trade 
selected  by  the  apprentice. 

Classes  were  also  organized  for  men  in  the  electrical 
trade  who  had  completed  their  apprenticeship,  or  had  equiv- 


Number  of 
Classes 

Number  of 
Apprentices  Enrolled 

45 

825 

10 

221 

17 

327 

6 

96 

4 

77 

2 

30 

2 

26 

1 

6 

2 

26 

1 

16 
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alent  industrial  experience,  who  desired  to  take  an  examina- 
tion for  a  Master  Electrician's  license.  These  classes,  ten 
in  number,  enrolled  271  students. 

Supervisory  management  classes  were  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Department  of  Education.  They 
met  in  five  two-hour  sessions  at  3  East  25th  Street,  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  Their  program 
followed  a  pattern  that  was  initiated  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  during  World  War  II  in  which  three  phases  of 
management  were  covered :  job  instruction  training,  job 
relations  training,  and  job  methods  training.  Instructors 
were  recommended  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
or  selected  from  industry. 

A  course  consisted  of  ten  hours  in  each  one  of  these 
phases  of  management.  A  number  of  graduates  have  al- 
ready instituted  similar  programs  within  their  own  com- 
panies. Well  trained  supervisors  contribute  much  to  better 
human  relations,  which  in  turn  leads  to  greater  production, 
cheaper  and  more  plentiful  goods,  general  prosperity,  and 
a  happier  citizenry. 

Classes  for  aircraft  workers  were  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  local  aircraft  industry.  Defense  orders  called 
for  a  large  increase  in  personnel  in  this  industry,  which, 
in  turn,  developed  a  need  for  training  in  such  areas  as  blue 
print  reading,  advanced  and  elementary  electronics,  ele- 
mentary shop  mathematics,  aircraft  tooling,  and  for  meet- 
ing the  requirements  for  aviation  and  engine  licenses. 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  346,  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education  was  designated  as  the  agency 
which  approved  or  disapproved  establishments  in  the  state 
which  desired  to  set  up  an  "On-the-Job"  training  program 
for  veterans.  Normal  supervision  of  this  program  was 
vested  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  Baltimore 
City.  During  the  biennium  the  program  required  the  ser- 
vices of  four  full-time  counselors  who  were  engaged  in 
helping  plants  to  organize  "on-the-job"  (two  years  or  less) 
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and  apprenticeship  training  (over  two  years  training  time 
required)  programs  for  veterans  under  the  terms  of  the 
law.  During  the  biennium  this  department  established 
twenty  classes  in  eleven  different  trades. 

Distributive  Education  for  Adults — Training  of  sales- 
persons is  now  being  recognized  by  management  as  an  im- 
portant function  of  their  business  operation.  What  that 
person  says  and  does  is  the  life  of  a  business.  Yet  this 
person  is  far  removed  from  management,  whose  policies 
must  be  interpreted  and  put  into  effect.  If  the  salesperson 
does  not  perform  efficiently,  management  must  take  the 
blame.  To  bring  about  that  desired  understanding  and 
improve  the  worker's  effectiveness  is  the  principal  reason 
for  organized  instruction  and  training  in  the  field  of  dis- 
tributive education. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  TRAINING  CLASSES  FOR  ADULT  SALES  PERSONNEL,  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SENIORS  HAVE  ACTUAL  STORE  EXPERIENCE  UNDER  SUPERVISION  AS  PART 

OF    THEIR    COURSE    IN    DISTRIBUTIVE    EDUCATION 
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For  the  merchant  the  objectives  of  a  distributive  educa- 
tion program  are  to  train  supervisors  and  managers  in  the 
best  methods  of  working  with  employees,  of  building  morale, 
and  of  increasing  organizational  efficiency.  In  promoting 
his  training  program  he  will  decrease  training  costs  by 
preparing  store  supervisory  personnel  to  teach  others  and 
to  help  build  training  materials. 

For  the  salesperson  the  objectives  of  the  training  are 
improved  efficiency  by  reducing  errors  and  increasing  sales ; 
the  acquisition  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  merchandise; 
the  development  of  desirable  human  and  business  relations ; 
increased  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  his  present  em- 
ployment, and,  at  the  same  time,  better  chances  for  ad- 
vancement. 

Since  the  early  days  of  distributive  education  in  Balti- 
more the  courses  that  have  enjoyed  greatest  popularity  have 
been  the  so-called  "short-term"  courses  consisting  of  from 
five  to  eight  class  sessions  designed  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  participating  group.  These  courses  have  been 
offered  in  five  areas : 

1.  Management   activities    (human   relations,    business 

clinics) 

2.  Supervisor  activities   (human  relations,  job  training 

courses) 

3.  Selling   activities    (sales,    merchandise    information, 

English) 

4.  Sales    supporting    activities     (telephone    operators, 

wrappers) 

5.  Specialized  functions  (package  courses  of  trade  asso- 

ciations) 

Between  July  1,  1950  and  June  30,  1952  there  were  265 
classes  conducted  in  the  five  areas  listed  above  and  4,228 
people  were  enrolled. 
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High  School  Certification  Through  Examination 

The  first  refresher  course  in  fundamental  high  school 
subjects,  English,  arithmetic,  general  science,  and  the  social 
studies,  was  offered  in  the  1950  summer  session  for  adults. 
This  new  offering,  known  as  the  General  Educational  De- 
velopment Course,  was  organized  with  the  definite  aim  of 
preparing  its  members  for  the  Maryland  State  High  School 
Equivalence  Examinations,  the  passing  of  which  constitutes 
the  first  step  toward  state  certification '  as  high  school 
graduate.  Even  before  the  close  of  the  first  summer  session 
four  of  the  original  13  students  had  passed  the  state  ex- 
aminations and  received  their  certificate.  By  the  summer 
session  of  1952,  more  than  60  men  and  women  had  enrolled 
in  the  course,  the  majority  of  whom  also  passed  the  equiva- 
lence tests. 

The  course  was  also  included  in  the  winter  session  with 
the  same  success  that  it  achieved  during  the  summer.  Ap- 
proximately 200  men  and  women  were  enrolled.  Students 
were  permitted  to  join  the  class  at  any  time  and  to  remain 
until  they  felt  that  they  were  qualified  to  pass  the  tests. 
Often  students  returned  to  be  enrolled  in  the  regular  even- 
ing school  classes  so  that  they  might  obtain  a  richer  and 
fuller  comprehension  of  the  subjects  offered  in  the  refresher 
course. 

Americanization  and  Citizenship 

The  Americanization  program  of  instruction  is  twofold 
in  its  purpose.  It  is  designed  to  give  America's  newcomer  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  responsibilities  and  privi- 
leges of  daily  living  and  to  prepare  him  for  citizenship  in 
his  adopted  country. 


^  Under  Chapter  81,  Acts  of  1943,  any  person  who  has  not  obtained  a  high 
school  certificate  or  diploma  and  is  a  resident  of  Maryland  and  19  years  of  age 
or  older  may  obtain  an  equivalent  certificate  by  passing  State  examinations  in 
high  school  subjects  (either  single  subjects  or  in  a  comprehensive  battery).  When 
such  applicant  has  obtained  either  by  examination  or  by  a  combination  of  exam- 
inations and  attendance  at  an  approved  high  school  the  credits  required  for  grad- 
uation from  an  approved  State  high  school,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
issue  to  the  anpljeant  a  certificate  which  shall  be  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school 
diploma  and  which  in  addition  shall  meet  the  State  requirements  of  a  high  school 
education  for  admission  to  the  study  of  the  various  professions  and  vocations. 
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Classes  range  from  an  elementary  level  in  which  the 
students  speak  little  or  no  English  to  advanced  classes  in 
which  they  pursue  their  study  of  the  English  language  at 
a  high  school  level.  Special  classes  are  organized  for  il- 
literates, although  these  classes  have  been  constantly  de- 
creasing in  number.  During  the  period  from  July  1,  1950 
to  June  30,  1952,  a  total  of  2,139  adults  were  enrolled  in 
the  evening  Americanization  centers. 

Students  preparing  for  citizenship  status  who  have  been 
designated  as  satisfactory  candidates  for  citizenship,  may 
be  excused  from  the  written  examination  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  addition  to  classes  held  in  the  evening,  afternoon 
classes  scheduled  from  1:00  to  3:00  p.m.,  four  times  a 
week,  offered  the  same  instruction  as  that  of  the  evening 
centers.  The  majority  of  the  students  in  the  afternoon 
classes  were  women,  but  a  small  number  of  men  also  at- 
tended who  were  engaged  in  industry  in  the  evening.  Classes 
met  in  day  school  buildings,  in  lecture  rooms  of  the  branch 
libraries,  and  at  the  International  Center,  Y.W.C.A.  The 
same  interest  and  desire  to  learn,  evidenced  in  the  evening 
centers,  was  present  in  the  afternoon  groups.  The  per- 
centage of  attendance  was  high.  The  total  enrollment  in 
the  afternoon  classes  from  July  1,  1951  to  June  30,  1952 
was  630.  Fifty-two  students  completed  their  work  and 
earned  their  certificates. 

In  addition  to  the  classes  for  adults  provision  was  made 
for  language  training  for  young  people.  High  school  stu- 
dents who  had  a  language  difficulty  were  given  a  special 
day  school  schedule  which  enabled  them  to  attend  an  after- 
noon Americanization  class  four  days  a  week  to  receive  addi- 
tional instruction  in  English  for  as  long  a  time  as  might  be 
necessary  to  give  them  facility  with  the  English  language. 
Pupils  of  the  elementary  school  grades,  with  parental  per- 
mission, attended  a  morning  class  which  met  daily  from  9 :00 
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to  11 :00  a.m.  After  this  special  instruction,  they  returned 
to  their  regular  classes.  The  elementary  class  served  58 
students  during  the  winter  term  and  38  students  during 
the  summer  term. 

Non-Credit  Courses 

One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram has  been  the  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
individuals  who  take  courses  for  sheer  enjoyment  without 
thought  of  academic  credit  or  other  reward.  Forest  Park 
High  School  was  opened  in  October,  1940,  as  the  first  even- 
ing center  of  non-credit  courses,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1153  students.  By  June,  1952,  nearly  every  high  school  had 
its  quota  of  such  courses  enrolling  over  3400  students,  plus 
an  unknown  number  of  students  in  regular  classes  who  were 
not  planning  to  meet  the  credit  requirements. 

Business  Education — Popular  are  those  courses  which 
develop  skill  and  provide  business  information  for  personal 
use  in  bookkeeping,  business  English,  income  taxes,  in- 
surance, mathematics  for  business,  office  machines,  short- 
hand, and  typewriting.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  timely  as  well  as  immediately  applicable. 

Arts  and  Crafts — Some  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of 
adult  students  are  in  the  industrial  arts  and  crafts  classes. 
These  classes  offer  specialized  training  in  creative  work  of 
a  non-vocational  nature  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
desire  of  their  prospective  students.  So  extensive  has  in- 
terest in  arts  and  crafts  become  that  classes  have  been 
organized  in  every  section  of  the  city  and  more  than  75 
men  and  women  are  required  as  instructors. 

In  recent  years,  the  average  enrollment  has  been  more 
than  1,500  each  year.  All  areas  of  the  arts  and  crafts  field 
are  covered  including  ceramics,  interior  decorating,  wood- 
working, home  economics,  furniture  refinishing,  and 
jewelry-making. 
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It  is  not  unusual  to  find  doctors,  lawyers,  school  teachers 
and  other  professional  people,  as  well  as  housewives  and 
club  women  engaged  in  the  special  activities  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  program.  These  men  and  women  have  both  the  desire 
and  the  ability  to  create  beautiful  objects,  to  build  house- 
hold furnishings,  and  to  make  home  repairs.  Some  of  the 
finest  students  and  craftsmen  in  these  classes  are  those 
who  come  from  dwellings  where  workshop  facilities  for 
carrying  on  creative  work  or  for  making  home  repairs  are 
not  available.  They  come  to  class  with  their  ideas,  problems, 
and  materials  where  an  expert  instructor  and  the  latest 
types  of  tools  and  equipment  await  them.  This  happy  com- 
bination produces  fine  furniture,  sets  of  window  screens, 
television  tables,  ceramic  novelties,  pottery,  and  other  cus- 
tom-made articles,  and  proves  the  value  of  this  type  of 
evening  school  course. 

Parent  Education — A  very  large  segment  of  the  non- 
credit  group  of  courses  consists  of  those  courses  and  other 
activities  that  are  designed  for  parents.  During  the  period 
covered  by  this  report,  there  were  175  discussion  classes  for 
parents  of  elementary  and  high  school  children,  19  observa- 
tion groups  for  parents  of  pre-school  children,  and  one  class 
for  parents  of  pre-school  retarded  children. 

The  largest  percentage  of  the  discussion  classes  was  made 
up  of  parents  of  elementary  school  children.  The  general 
topic  was  "Understanding  and  Guiding  the  Elementary 
School  Child."  There  were  also  six  classes  for  parents  of 
junior  high  school  pupils,  one  class  in  the  "Psychology  of 
Family  Relations,"  and  another  for  parents  of  older  re- 
tarded children.  In  addition,  an  intensive  training  pro- 
gram called  "Guiding  Children's  Growth,"  was  formed  for 
parents  who  desired  to  organize  and  participate  in  coopera- 
tive nursery  schools.  This  program  was  in  effect  for  two 
semesters,  with  about  thirty  young  women  taking  the  in- 
tensive training  and  receiving  certificates  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  An  advance  workshop  for  parents  who  wished  to 
have  actual  experience  with  a  variety  of  children  was  held 
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weekly  for  those  who  had  completed  the  course  in  "Guiding 
Children's  Growth."  The  members  of  the  workshop  gained 
practical  experience  by  assisting  in  the  four  nursery  schools 
that  operate  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  in  the  nursery  school  that  had  been  organized 
cooperatively  by  a  group  of  parents.  A  bi-weekly  class  was 
conducted  for  parents  who  wished  to  continue  their  training. 


EACH  OF  TPIE  LARGER  ADULT  EDUCATION  CENTERS  HAS  ONE  OR 

MORE  COUNSELORS  READY  TO  CONFER  WITH  THE 

STUDENT  ON  HIS  PROBLEMS' 


Many  opportunities  for  in-service  training  were  made 
available  to  the  teachers  of  classes  for  parents.  A  one-week 
institute  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  emphasized  group 
processes    and    significant    insights    in    parent    education. 
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Another  institute  consisting  of  130  parents,  teachers,  coun- 
selors and  principals  studied  the  problems  of  integrating 
parent  education  and  the  general  school  program.  The  ex- 
perience of  twelve  schools  which  had  experimented  with 
plans  of  integration  furnished  the  basis  for  discussion.  Each 
Monday  morning  a  two-hour  training  session  provided 
opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  experiences,  plans,  and 
new  materials  in  the  field,  and  for  new  points  of  view  on 
various  related  topics  from  invited  speakers.  Thus  the 
guality  of  teaching  in  the  parent  education  classes  was 
maintained  at  a  high  level.  j 

Counseling  Service  For  Adults 

The  Division  of  Adult  Education  believes  that  every 
potential  student  is  entitled  to  personal  attention  sufficient 
to  find  for  him  the  educational  offering  that  is  most  appro- 
priate for  his  individual  situation.  This  belief  has  led  to 
the  development  of  two  counseling  services  for  adults,  a 
central  city-wide  service  and  counseling  service  in  the 
evening  centers. 

The  first  of  these  services  was  inaugurated  on  October 
1,  1945  to  provide  educational  and  occupational  counseling 
for  returning  servicemen.  From  this  objective  it  has  de- 
veloped into  a  counseling  service  for  all  adults.  During  its 
six  years  it  has  conducted  22,986  interviews,  answered 
15,393  inquiries  by  telephone,  developed  a  library  of  educa- 
tional information  which  includes  over  600  catalogues  and 
directories,  and  accumulated  current  information  on  train- 
ing requirements,  occupational  outlook,  salaries,  duties,  and 
working  conditions  in  450  occupations. 

The  counseling  service  in  the  evening  schools  began  in 
1924  with  one  counselor  working  in  one  school.  Its  growth 
has  been  steady  except  for  the  years  1933  to  1935  when 
the  depression  forced  its  discontinuance.  During  1950-1952 
the  staff  consisted  of  24  counselors  (2  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion) and  1  part-time  supervisor. 
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The  function  of  both  of  these  services  is  to  aid  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  educational  and  vocational  problems;  to  give 
unbiased  and  impartial  information  about  colleges,  schools, 
and  vocations ;  and  to  refer  adults  with  personal,  financial, 
and  recreational,  health,  and  social  problems  to  those  com- 
munity agencies  which  can  best  meet  these  needs.  The 
counselors  arrange  for  the  administration  of  aptitude  tests, 
high  school  equivalence  tests,  and  college  entrance  exami- 
nations. Finally,  they  appear  before  community  groups, 
personnel  managers,  and  military  agencies  to  describe  the 
opportunities  provided  by  the  adult  education  program,  and 
they  perform  other  important  public  relations  functions. 


Professional  Development  of  Staff 

In  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  democratic  ad- 
ministration for  which  the  public  schools  as  a  whole  stand, 
many  opportunities  for  utilizing  the  experience  and  re- 
sources of  groups  of  staff  members  in  the  solution  of  com- 
mon problems  have  been  arranged  as  illustrated  below. 

Principals'  Conferences — These  conferences  were  held  to 
discuss,  first,  the  value  of  joint  consideration  of  common 
problems,  and  then,  if  deemed  desirable,  to  analyze  these 
problems  according  to  a  priority  listing.  The  conferences 
brought  into  focus  certain  aspects  of  the  total  program 
which  individual  principals  had  heretofore  considered  as 
peculiar  to  their  own  situations.  They  broadened  the  con- 
cepts of  all  concerning  the  scope  of  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram and  the  place  of  the  individual  school  in  that  program. 
Problems  for  discussion  include  evaluation  of  existing  pro- 
grams, assessing  community  interest  and  needs,  publicity 
practices,  community  councils,  improving  instruction,  and 
developing  professional  attitudes.  Thus  by  isolating  areas 
of  difficulty,  devising  procedures,  and  coordinating  planning 
and  operations  the  principals  were  able  effectively  to  imple- 
ment the  program  on  all  fronts. 
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Examinations  in  Credit  Courses — One  earmark  of  the 
conscientiously  administered  educational  program  is  the 
frequent  and  careful  evaluation  of  procedures  and  outcomes 
in  terms  of  accepted  basic  purposes.  This  quality  was 
demonstrated  by  the  evening  high  school  principals  in  their 
determination  to  develop  tangible  evidence  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  students  in  their  credit  courses.  The  simplest 
and  quickest  v^ay  of  obtaining  evidence  under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  evening  schools  w^as  considered  to  be 
through  final  comprehensive  examinations  in  each  course. 
Consequently,  a  plan  of  requiring  such  final  examinations 
as  a  basis  of  credit  was  put  into  effect  in  all  evening  schools. 

Instructors  were  called  upon  to  develop  examinations 
based  upon,  first,  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  course 
and,  second,  the  content  materials  and  procedures  by  which 
these  objectives  were  approached.  Examinations  were 
checked  in  advance  by  principals  and  supervisors  in  relation 
to  the  stated  objectives.  Conferences  with  instructors 
helped  them  to  apply  their  objectives  more  practically  in 
the  classrooms  and  to  evaluate  them  more  appropriately  by 
the  examinations.  They  also  led  to  improvement  in  ex- 
amination techniques  by  which  greater  validity  and  relia- 
bility in  the  measurement  of  students'  progress  could  be 
obtained. 

In-Service  Training — All  of  the  instructors  in  the  evening 
schools  are  on  a  part-time  basis.  About  half  of  them  are 
recruited  from  business,  industry,  the  professions,  or  from 
the  ranks  of  former  teachers  no  longer  regularly  employed 
in  the  public  schools.  These  people  have  a  rich  subject  back- 
ground, and  usually  long  years  of  practical  experience  that 
add  special  values  particularly  appropriate  for  adult  groups. 
Other  instructors  are  recruited  from  the  regular  day  school 
program.  However,  most  all  of  them  lack  experience  in 
teaching  adult  groups,  and  most  of  them  are  unaware  of 
the  modifications  of  formal  or  standard  teaching  procedures 
which  have  to  be  made  in  an  instructional  program  for 
adults.    To  help  the  instructor  to  develop  increased  pro- 
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fessional  competence  every  principal  holds  regular  faculty 
meetings  that  are  designed  to  explore  and  develop  instruc- 
tional proficiency ;  he  and  his  corps  of  supervisors  carry  on 
an  active  program  of  supervision  within  his  school,  v^ith 
follow-up  conferences  for  those  who  need  particular  help; 
and  he  arranges  the  schedules  of  new  teachers  so  they  will 
have  opportunities  to  visit  the  classrooms  of  experienced 
instructors. 

Annual  Institute — A  new  fall  institute  was  initiated  in 
September,  1951,  to  afford  stimulation  and  practical  assis- 
tance to  adult  education  leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  refreshing  the  experienced  leaders  and  orient- 
ing the  new  ones.  Dr.  Leland  Bradford,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  discussed  the  topic,  "An  Adult 
Leader  is  a  Teacher  Plus."  Following  the  presentation, 
the  220  participants  divided  into  discussion  groups  and 
developed  his  concepts  further  in  the  light  of  their  own 
backgrounds.  These  groups  then  re-assembled  to  hear  a 
third  approach  to  the  topic  conducted  by  a  panel  of  local 
leaders  who  clarified  facts,  re-emphasized  points,  and  sum- 
marized findings.  A  complete  report  of  the  institute  con- 
taining a  digest  of  the  speaker's  remarks,  findings  of  indi- 
vidual groups,  considerations  of  the  panel,  a  summary  of 
individual  evaluation  cards,  and  a  general  evaluation  by  a 
trained  observer  was  distributed  later  to  all  who  were  in 
attendance. 

Student  and  Community  Councils — Another  potential 
asset  in  the  education  of  adults  have  been  the  student  council 
and  the  community  council.  While  the  experience  of  educa- 
tors with  both  of  these  groups  is  far  from  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, and  while,  in  many  cases,  they  suffer  from  severe 
and  sudden  fluctuations  in  membership,  nevertheless  they 
have  served  as  a  means  of  expression  for  students,  patrons, 
and  citizens  through  which  education  programs  have  been 
initiated,  modified,  and  evaluated.  Operating  chiefly  in 
areas  other  than  curricular,  they  have  suggested  improve- 
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ments  in  administrative  practice,  sponsored  student  activi- 
ties such  as  plays,  recitals,  yearbooks,  and  newssheets ;  pro- 
moted student  welfare  in  various  areas  such  as  public 
transportation  and  safety  on  the  school  premises ;  and  publi- 
cized the  schools  and  their  opportunities.  They  have  served, 
possibly  most  valuably,  as  leadership  laboratories,  giving 


CONSERVATORY    AT    BALTIMORE    CITY    COLLEGE,    A    LABORATORY    FOR 
TEACHERS   AND    STUDENTS    OF   BIOLOGY 


a  chance  for  experience  and  practice  to  many  v/ho  otherwise 
had  none.  Almost  every  principal  can  name  students  whose 
personality  growth  and  adult  competences  seem  to  have  been 
based  upon  leadership  and  ability  gained  through  participa- 
tion in  the  student  council  or  the  community  council.    Also, 
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many  principals  can  recall  ways  in  which  they  have  been 
saved  from  the  results  of  hasty  and  unwise  action  by  the 
advice  of  their  community  group.  Areas  of  need  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  unsuspecting  administrators.  One 
alumni  association  has  functioned  with  unabated  activity 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Its  members  have  kept  a  watchful 
and  sympathetic  eye  upon  the  school ;  and  they  have  served 
as  a  sounding  board  for  new  ideas  and  as  a  critic  of  policies 
and  procedures. 


VI 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 

TABLE  21 
Enrollment  of  Pupils  in  Day  Schools  for  the  School  Year 


Type  of  School 


1950-1951  1951-1952 

Net  Average         Net  Average    Number  of 

Enrollment   Net  Roll  Enrollment   Net  Roll     Buildings' 


ALL  DAY  SCHOOLS  '  127,489 

Full-time    Day    126,948 

Senior   High    14,223 

Vocational    High    .  .  1,737 

General     Vocational  1,606 

Junior   High '    21,948 

Occupational    1,731 

Elementary  *    85,703 

Junior   College    ....  565 

Full-time,   White    .  .  83,856 

Senior  High    11,329 

Vocational   High    .  .  1,138 

General   Vocational  888 

Junior   High'    15,111 

Occupational    1,037 

Elementary  *    54,353 

Junior   College    ....  565 

Full-time,    Colored..  43,092 

Senior   High    2,894 

Vocational    High    .  .  599 

General     Vocational  718 

Junior    High '    6,837 

Occupational    694 

Elementary*    31,350 

Part-time   Day    541 

Home   Instructed: 

White    173 

Colored     74 

Hospital  Schools: 

White    240 

Colored     54 


117,086 

131,310 

122,308 

183 

116,889 

130,776 

122,118 

183 

13,542 

14,309 

13,726 

10 

1,538 

1,862 

1,658 

6 

1,463 

1,625 

1,426 

6 

21,021 

23,108 

22,141 

19 

1,544 

1,573 

1,485 

4 

77,781 

88,299 

81,682 

138 

414 

423 

322 

76,617 

85,578 

79,145 

109 

10,759 

11,269 

10,759 

9 

955 

1,073 

937 

3 

795 

907 

767 

2 

14,341 

15,581 

14,704 

13 

888 

919 

837 

3 

48,879 

55,829 

51,141 

79 

414 

423 

322 

40,272 

45,198 

42,973 

74 

2,783 

3,040 

2,967 

1 

583 

789 

721 

3 

668 

718 

659 

4 

6,680 

7,527 

7,437 

6 

656 

654 

648 

1 

28,902 

32,470 

30,541 

59 

197 

534 

190 

... 

75 

162 

70 

36 

88 

43 

67 

230 

60 

19 

54 

17 

1  As  of  .Tune  19.')2.  Separate  building  units  exclusive  of  those  used  for  admin- 
istrative or  storage  purposes  and  the  hospital  schools.  Buildings  housing  schools 
of  different  types  are  shown  under  the  type  which  uses  more  than  half  of  the 
space. 

^  Junior  College  included. 

^  Includes  special  classes. 

*  Includes  prekindergarten,  kindergarten,  and  special  classes  but  not  hospital 
echools. 
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TABLE   25 
Average  Daily  Attendance  in  Full-Time  Day  Schools' 


1950-1951  1951-1952 

Average  Per  Average  Per 

Type  of  School  Attendance  Cent    Attendance  Cent 

FULL-TIME  DAY  SCHOOLS'....  105,377  89.8  108,222  88.4 

Senior  High    12,415  91.6  12,460  90.8 

Vocational   High    1,357  88.2  1,400  84.4 

General  Vocational    1,225  83.7  1,123  78.8 

Junior  High    19,078  90.7  19,741  89.2 

Occupational   1,201  77.8  1,143  77.0 

Elementary 69,718  89.6  72,053  88.2 

Baltimore  Junior  College    383  92.6  302  94.0 

Total   White   Schools    69,389  90.6  70,261  88.4 

Senior   High    9,879  91.8  9,727  90.4 

Vocational   High    858  89.8  815  86.9 

General    Vocational    687  86.4  609  79.4 

Junior  High    13,088  91.2  13,177  89.6 

Occupational   690  77.7  640  76.5 

Elementary    43,804  89.6  44,991  88.0 

Baltimore  Junior   College    383  92.6  302  94.0 

Total    Colored    Schools    35,988  89.4  37,961  88.3 

Senior  High    2,536  91.1  2,733  92.1 

Vocational   High    499  85.5  585  81.2 

General  Vocational    538  80.6  514  78.0 

Junior  High    5,990  89.7  6,564  88.3 

Occupational    511  77.9  503  77.6 

Elementary     25,914  89.7  27,062  88.6 


Includes  Baltimore  .Junior  College. 

Number  of  Sessions  1950-51  1951-52 

Elementary-Secondary  182  184 

Baltimore  Junior  College  148  159 
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TABLE    26 

Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  Kindergartens  and 
Prekindergartens  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30th 


Year 


No.*       Enrollment 


June 
Net  Roll 


Average 
Net  Roll 


Average  Per  Cent 
Attend.     Attend. 


KINDERGARTENS— 

Total: 

1952 96         10,358 

1951......  91           7,615 

White: 

.1952.......  70           6,749 

"1951...:..  71           5,300 

Colored: 

1952 26           3,609 

1951....'..  20           2,315 

PREKINDERGARTENS— 

Total: 

1952 4              129 

1951 4              128 

White: 

1952 2                65 

1951 2                61 

Colored: 

1952 2                64 

1951 2                67 


9,295 
7,057 

9,551 
6,637 

7,652 
5,603 

81.2 
84.6 

6,098 
4,862 

6,259 
4,527 

4,831 
3,761 

77.3 
82.6 

3,197 
2,195 

3,292 
2,110 

2,821 
1,842 

85.2 
86.6 

121 

120 

100 

83.2 

120 

120 

100 

82.5 

60 

60 

48 

80.4 

60 

60 

49 

81.9 

61 

60 

52 

86.0 

60  , 

60 

51 

83.0 

Schools  having  morning  and  afternoon  sessions: 

Year                                 Total              White  Colored 

1952 92                     67  25 

1951 83                     63  20 

Pupils  advanced  from  kindergartens  to  first  grade: 

Year                                 Total              White  Colored 

1952 9,260                6,071  3,189 

1951 6,645                4,719  1,926 

*  Number  of  schools  having  a  kindergarten  or  a  prekindergarten. 
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TABLE  27 
Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  Classes  for  the 
Physically  Handicapped 

June  Average         Average  Per  Cent 

Year  No.*       Enrollment       Net  Roll       Net  Roll         Attend.     Attend. 

TOTAL  ALL  SCHOOLS: 

1952 36  599              561              556              482         86.7 

1951 36  604              557              552              483         87.5 

Orthopedic: 

1952 17  339              316              313              267         85.3 

1951 17  328              299              305              267         87.5 

All   Others: 

1952 19  260              245              243              215         88.5 

1951 19  276              258              247              216         87,4 

WHITE  TOTAL: 

1952 26  429      402      399      348    87.2 

1951 26  448      415      412      361    87.6 

Orthopedic: 

1952 12  242      223      221      189    86.0 

1951 12  243      223      230      201    91.0 

Sight  Conservation: 

1952 3  41       41       39       36    91.9 

1951 3  44       43       43       36    84.6 

Hearing-  Cons.: 

1952 3  33       31       32       29    91.0 

1951 4  54       51       41       38    92.0 

Deaf: 

1952 5  46       45       44       38    86.0 

1951 4  48       42       43       37    86.0 

Mixed: ' 

1952 3  67       62       63       56    89.0 

1951 3  59       56       55       49    89.0 

COLORED  TOTAL: 

1952 10  170      159      157      134    85.4 

1951 10  156      142      140      122    87.1 

Orthopedic : 

1952 5  97       93       92       78    86.0 

1951 5  85       76       75       66         89.0 

Sight  Conservation: 

1952 3  49       46       45       40    86.7 

1951 3  49       46      46      40    85.4 

Hearing  Cons.: 

1952 1  14       11       11       9    86.0 

1951 1  12       10        9        8    87.0 

Deaf: 

1952 1  10       9       9       7    83.0 

1951 1  10       10       10       8    76.0 

*  Number  of  Classes. 

^  Junior  high  class  consisting  of  pupils  with  the  following  deficiencies  : 

Orthopedic       Sight  Cons.       Hear.  Deaf                Cardiac 

1952                        33  6                        .5                        2                        10 

1951                       32  7                      7                      1                        9 
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TABLE  28 

Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  Classes  for  the 
Mentally  Handicapped 


Year  No.*        Enrollment 

TOTAL  ALL  SCHOOLS: 

1952 187  4,171 

1951 192  4,251 

Opportunity: 

1952 109  2,469 

1951 115  2,465 

Special  Center: 

1952 2  33 

1951 2  32 

Shop  Center: 

1952 76  1,669 

1951 75  1,754 

WHITE  TOTAL: 

1952 95  2,133 

1951 98  2,201 

Opportunity : 

1952 57  1,268 

1951 61  1,295 

Special  Center: 

1952 1  18 

1951 1  16 

Shop  Center: 

1952 37  847 

1951 36  890 

COLORED  TOTAL: 

1952 92  2,038 

1951 94  2,050 

Opportunity : 

1952 52  1,201 

1951 54  1,170 

Special  Center: 

1952 1  15 

1951 1  16 

Shop  Center: 

1952 39  822 

1951 39  864 


June 
Net  Roll 


Average 
Net  Roll 


Average  Per  Cent 
Attend.     Attend. 


3,545 

3,584 

2,790 

77.8 

3,623 

3,588 

2,826 

78.8 

2,169 

2,134 

1,753 

82.1 

2,185 

2,071 

1,698 

82.0 

32 

32 

23 

71.9 

28 

30 

23 

76.7 

1,344 

1,418 

1,014 

71.5 

1,410 

1,487 

1,105 

74.3 

1,795 

1,818 

1,409 

77.5 

1,842 

1,877 

1,479 

78.8 

1,109 

1,083 

889 

80.1 

1,132 

1,117 

929 

82.3 

17 

17 

13 

79.4 

16 

16 

13 

83.5 

669 

718 

507 

73.8 

694 

744 

537 

72.2 

1,750 

1,766 

1,381 

78.2 

1,781 

1,711 

1,347 

78.7 

1,060 

1,051 

864 

81.6 

1,053 

954 

769 

80.6 

15 

15 

10 

65.0 

12 

14 

10 

70.0 

675 

700 

507 

73.2 

716 

743 

568 

76.5 

*  Number  of  classes. 
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TABLE  29 
Education  Programs  for  Adults 

1950-1951  1951-1952 

Program                                        Total      White  Colored  Total      White  Colored 

ENROLLMENT 

All  Year 26,994  20,192  6,802  24,430  17,873  6,557 

Summer  Only    2,633     1,981      652  1,215        637      578 

Fall-winter-spring '    24,361  18,211  6,150  23,215  17,236  5,979 

AVERAGE  NET  ROLL...   12,987     9,132  3,855  13,087     8,449  4,638 

Americanization 877        877      ...  537        537 

Academic— Elementary.  .        580          66      514  599          67      532 

Junior   High 425          67      358  590        177      413 

Senior  High 2,751     1,640  1,111  3,292     1,608  1,684 

Vocational— Veterans    .  .     1,043        517      526  1,044        406      638 

Apprenticeship    671        671       ...  650        650      ... 

Distributive  Education        530        530      ...  313        313      ... 

Smith-Hughes   566        272      294  587        452      135 

Home    Economics    1,247        685      562  1,220        479      741 

Indust.  Non-Smith- 
Hughes     102          77        25  75          54        21 

Non-Credit     2,222     2,208        14  2,311     2,297        14 

Parent  Education 1,973     1,522      451  1,869     1,409      460 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE    9,464     6,659  2,805  9,670     6,048  3,622 

Americanization   631        631      ...  398        398      ... 

Academic— Elementary.  .        393          44      349  402          46      356 

Junior    High 293          53      240  449        139      310 

Senior    High 2,101     1,290      811  2,588     1,254  1,334 

Vocational— Veterans...         925        436      489  915        318      597 

Apprenticeship   519        519      ...  499        499      ... 

Distributive  Education        468        468      ...  282        282      ... 

Smith-Hughes     417        205      212  446        343      103 

Home  Economics    841        458      383  881        334      547 

Indust.  Non-Smith- 
Hughes     73          55        18  57          40         17 

Non-Credit     1,465     1,457          8  1,441     1,429        12 

Parent  Education 1,338     1,043      295  1,312        966      346 

TOTAL  FACULTY  (Feb.)        563        376      187  550        376      174 

CLASS  MEETINGS: 

Number  Number 

Americanization-Elementary-Secondary   ....  78     92 

Smith-Hughes  Vocational    63     63 

Accelerate  High  School  132     132 

Parent  Education    90     90 


^  Includes  prosi-ains  beginning  July  1  and  continuing  throughout  the  year. 
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TABLE   34 

Per  Cent  of  Net  Roll  Promoted  ^  as  of  January  1950, 1951,  and  1952 

White  Elementary  Schools 


Number  of 
Promotions 

January 
Uoys 

1930 
Girls 

January, 
Boys 

1951 
Girls 

January, 
Boys 

1952 
Girls 

TOTALS— 

Once 

95.5 

97.5 

94.3 

96.8 

95.4 

97.7 

Twice 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.7 

Grade  IB 

Once 

98.2 

98.5 

95.7 

97.9 

99,6 

99.6 

Twice 

. . . 

. . . 

. .  > 

... 

. .  -. 

. . . 

Grade  lA 

Once 

94.0 

96.4 

90.9 

94.9 

92.7 

95.8 

Twice 

. . . 

... 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

Grade  2B 

Once 

98.6 

99.3 

97,1 

98.0 

96.3 

98.8 

Twice 

. . . 

t 

. . . 

.1 

.5 

Grade  2A 

Once 

89.8 

95.6 

91.0 

96.0 

91.5 

95.9 

Twice 

.5 

.2 

. . . 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

Grade  SB 

Once 

97.2 

98.8 

96.0 

97.8 

96.0 

98.1 

Twice 

.6 

.5 

. . . 

. . . 

.5 

.6 

Grade  3A 

Once 

85.5 

93.4 

87.4 

90.5 

89.3 

94.9 

Twice 

.2 

.4 

... 

. . . 

.1 

•    •   • 

Grade  4B 

Once 

97.0 

98.0 

95.8 

97.9 

96.9 

98.1 

Twice 

.6 

.8 

... 

. . . 

.5 

.9 

Grade  4A 

Once 

93.1 

94.7 

91.9 

96.0 

94.1 

97.2 

Twice 

J 

.2 

... 

... 

,2 

.1 

Grade  5B 

Once 

95.9 

96.6 

94.5 

97.7 

96.1 

98.2 

Twice 

.6 

.3 

. . . 

. . . 

.6 

.8 

Grade  5A 

Once 

93.9 

96.5 

92.1 

95.9 

92.2 

94.5 

Twice 

.2 

.1 

•    •   • 

.3 

.4 

Grade  6B 

Once 

96.9 

98.5 

95.6 

97.0 

96.2 

97.8 

Twice 

.5 

.9 

0        •       • 

.8 

.9 

Grade  6A 

Once 

97.5 

98.2 

96.5 

96.8 

95.1 

96.3 

Twice 

.1 

.3 

... 

.4 

1.7 

^  Based  on  the  number  of  children  on  roll  at  the  end  of  the  term — not  compar- 
able with  rates  reported  to  June,  1932.  Exclusive  of  schools  reporting  on  an 
annual  basis.  fLess  than  .05  per  cent. 
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TABLE    35 

Per  Cent  of  Net  Roll  Promoted  '  as  of  June  1950,  1951,  and  1952 
White  Elementary  Schools 


Number  of 

June, 

1950 

June 

1951 

June, 

1952 

Promotions 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

TOTALS— 

Once 

93.2 

96.4 

93.0 

96.3 

92.1 

96.0 

Twice 

t 

t 

.  . . 

.1 

.1 

Grade  IB 

Once 

96.0 

97.9 

96.0 

97.8 

•    >   • 

Twice 

•    •   « 

•   •   • 

Grade  lA 

Once 

91.7 

95.0 

92.5 

95.9 

92.0 

95.3 

Twice 

•   •   • 

•    •   • 

•  •  • 

Grade  2B 

Once 

96.1 

98.1 

94.8 

96.9 

91.9 

96.0 

Twice 

. . . 

.  . . 

. . . 

... 

.1 

•  •  • 

Grade  2A 

Once 

91.2 

96.5 

91.8 

95.3 

92.1 

96.2 

Twice 

.1 

.1 

•   •    . 

. . . 

t 

t 

Grade  3B 

Once 

93.0 

97.4 

92.9 

97.4 

91.4 

95.2 

Twice 

•   .   . 

.1 

.1 

Grade  3A 

Once 

90.0 

94.8 

89.4 

95.1 

89.7 

95.8 

Twice 

t 

. . . 

. . . 

.1 

.1 

Grade  4B 

Once 

93.6 

97.0 

93.5 

97.3 

92.2 

96.1 

Twice 

.1 

.1 

Grade  4A 

Once 

92.4 

95.6 

91.7 

96.1 

92.2 

96.5 

Twice 

t 

,2 

.1 

.2 

Grade  5B 

Once 

93.0 

95.6 

92.1 

94.9 

90.8 

95.1 

Twice 

.1 

Grade  5A 

Once 

94.9 

97.0 

94.1 

96.1 

93.4 

96.4 

Twice 

.1 

... 

.1 

t 

Grade  6B 

Once 

94.5 

95.4 

94.2 

97.4 

92.0 

93.9 

Twice 

.1 

Grade  6A 

Once 

97.0 

97.7 

96.9 

98.0 

95.0 

97.4 

Twice 

... 

... 

.2 

.3 

»  Based  on  the  number  of  children  on  roll  at  the  end  of  the  term — not  compar- 
able with  rates  reported  to  June,  1932.  Exclusive  of  schools  reporting  on  an 
annual  basis.    fLess  than  .05  per  cent. 
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TABLE    36 

Per  Cent  of  Net  Roll  Promoted  ^  as  of  January  1950, 1951,  and  1952 

Colored  Elementary  Schools 


Number  of 

January 

1950 

January 

,   1951 

January, 

1952 

Promotions 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

TOTALS— 

Once 

93.0 

96.3 

92.3 

95.0 

92.3 

95.9 

Twice 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.6 

Grade  IB 

Once 

97.2 

98.1 

94.9 

97.9 

98.6 

99.3 

Twice 

.  . . 

.1 

Grade  lA 

Once 

91.1 

94.7 

90.5 

94.0 

89.9 

94.7 

Twice 

Grade  2B 

Once 

97.2 

98.5 

94.3 

96.5 

95.4 

96.8 

Twice 

.  . . 

Grade  2A 

Once 

89.8 

94.6 

92.5 

94.2 

90.9 

94.1 

Twice 

.1 

.2 

.4 

Grade  3B 

Once 

94.7 

97.4 

93.7 

96.6 

94.3 

97.5 

Twice 

.5 

.2 

.6 

.5 

Grade  3A 

Once 

85.3 

94.3 

88.0 

93.3 

88.1 

93.9 

Twice 

.3 

.7 

Grade  4B 

Once 

92.9 

95.8 

91.0 

95.0 

91.0 

94.5 

Twice 

.1 

.4 

•    >    . 

.2 

1.0 

Grade  4A 

Once 

89.8 

94.4 

85.5 

93.1 

86.0 

92.5 

Twice 

.3 

•    •    • 

.2 

.3 

Grade  5B 

Once 

93.4 

97.0 

89.5 

94.8 

91.8 

97.3 

Twice 

.8 

1.1 

.3 

.8 

Grade  5A 

Once 

90.0 

95.5 

90.0 

93.0 

89.6 

98.4 

Twice 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Grade  6B 

Once 

93.9 

95.5 

90.8 

93.3 

91.8 

95.0 

Twice 

1.0 

1.5 

.5 

.8 

Grade  6A 

Once 

92.2 

95.3 

93.8 

94.4 

90.3 

95.9 

Twice 

.2 

.7 

... 

1  Baser!  on  the  number  of  children  on  roll  at  the  end  of  the  term — not  compar- 
able with  rates  reported  to  June,  1932.  Exclusive  of  schools  reporting  on  an 
annual  basis. 
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TABLE  37 
Per  Cent  of  Net  Roll  Promoted  ^  as  of  June  1950,  1951,  and  1952 
Colored  Elementary  Schools 

Number  of  June,   1950  June,   1951  June,   1952 

Promotions  Boys         Girls  Boys        Girls  Boys         Girls 


TOTALS— 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  IB 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  lA 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  2B 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  2A 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  3B 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  3A 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  4B 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  4A 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  5B 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  5A 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  6B 
Once 
Twice 

Grade  6A 
Once 
Twice 


89.6         95.6             89.9         95.0  89.0         94.9 
...  .1 

94.9         95.4  95.1         97.8  93.0         87.9 


92.1         94.9  91.4         94.5  92.5         95.0 


92.4         96.6  91.3         95.2  89.3         94.7 


94.3  92.0         96.1  91.1         95.7 


92.3         94.4  89.2         95.6  89.1         94.5 


84.6         94.2  90.4         96.2  89.1         95.5 


5.1         94.2  86.3         91.8  85.8         93.0 


85.3         92.0  87.9         95.0  87.8         95.5 


89.0         90.3  82.8         94.1  87.5         93.7 


91.0         95.3  89.7         93.7  89.9         95.3 


90.3         93.9 


.4         9L6  82.9         91.1 


91.2         95.7  93.2         96.0 


91.0         96.1 
.1 


^  Based  on  the  number  of  children  on  roll  at  the  end  of  the  term — not  compar- 
able with  rates  reported  to  June,  1932.  Exclusive  of  schools  reporting  on  an 
annual  basis. 
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TABLE    38 

Achievement  by  Subjects — White  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Second  Semester,  1950-1951 


Subject 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SENIOR  HIGH 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Number  Taking         Achieving      Number     Achiev- 
Boys      Gins         Boys       Girls  Taking         ing 


Algebra    

Analytical  Geometry  .... 

Art 

Biology    

Bookkeeping   

Business  Organization  . . 

Calculus     

Chemistry   , . . . 

Civics    

Commercial   Arithmetic . . 
Distributive    Education. . 

Economics    

English     

French    

General  Science   

Geogrraphy     

German 

History     

Home  Economics   

Hygiene    

Industrial  Arts   

Junior  Business  Training 

Latin     

Mathematics    

Mechanical  Drawing   .... 

Music    

Office  Machines    ........ 

Office  Practice   

Physical  Education   

Physics 

Plane  Geometry   

Reading    

Secretarial   Practice    .... 

Solid   Geometry    

Spanish    

Stenography  

Trigonometry  

Typing  

Vocations  


6,816  7,256   97.8  99.1 


1,049  1,011 
107   313 


6,944 

226 

3,745 

3,755 

34 

5,903 

248 

2,820 

7,956 

943 

360 

6,778 

3,080 

3,075 


314 


7,420 

289 

3,816 

3,836 

6,373 
8,689 
3,028 

281 
2,175 

431 

6,794 

4 

3,488 


90.1  92.6 
94.4  95.8 


90.4 
93.8 
94.8 
92.6 
97.1 
92.9 
98.8 
96.1 
98.0 
95.9 
95.6 
89.5 


95.9 
99.0 
96.7 
94.5 

95.3 
97.7 
97.3 
100.0 
96.4 
97.2 
93.7 


96.1  100.0 
99.3  99.0 


6,973  7,374   97.7  97.7 


2,021  2,095   95.4  96.8 


80   93.9  100.0 


1,533 

96 

2,990 

3,102 

1,413 

522 

95 

1,192 

107 

115 

279 

10,401 

1,401 

905 

609 

6,946 

2,081 


600  1,750   97.0  95.2 
1,094  1,086  100.0  100.0 


773 
1,549 
2,527 
8,934 
195 
965 
9,743 
1,279 
2,313 

93 

268 

1,424 

1,026 

826 

3,492 


79.1 
86.5 
97.6 
90.6 
90.6 
92.5 
95.8 
96.6 

94.4 
100.0 
93.9 
92.6 
93.2 

90.7 
93.4 
91.9 
96.4 


2,816   95.1 


94.7 
91.0 
93.2 
99.0 
99.5 
97.6 
98.5 
88.5 
84.1 

100.0 
97.0 
90.2 
93.5 
86.6 
93.5 
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TABLE   39 

Achievement  by  Subjects — White  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Second  Semester,  1951-1952 


Subject 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SENIOR  HIGH 

I'er  Cent  Per  Cent 

Number  Taking        Achieving      Number     Achier- 
Boys      Girls         Boys       Girls  Taking         ing 


Algebra    

Analytical   Geometry    .  . . 

Art    

Biology     

Bookkeeping    

Business  Organization   .  . 

Calculus   

Chemistry    

Civics    

Commercial   Arithmetic . . 
Distributive  Education  .  . 

Economics    

English     

French    

General  Science    

Geography     

German    

History     

Home    Economics    ...... 

Hygiene    

Industrial   Arts    

Junior  Business  Training 

Latin     

Mathematics    

Mechanical  Drawing  .... 

Music    

Office  Machines    

Office  Practice 

Physical  Education    

Physics    

Plane  Geometry 

Reading    

Secretarial  Practice    .... 

Solid  Geometry    

Spanish     

Stenography  

Trigonometry  

Typing  

Vocations 


133    59   82.7  91.5 

6,900  7,411   99.0  98.7 

43    84   93.0  100.0 


1,004   957   89.1  91.8 
70   575   94.3  96.3 


7,135 

316 

3,948 

3,877 

82 

6,145 

250 

2,871 

7,866 

1,012 

296 

6,944 

3,185 

3,813 


119 


388 


7,657  89.5  94.7 

249  94.6  99.2 

3,755  94.3  95.3 

4,281  91.3  93.2 

98.8 

6,647  91.7  94.6 

9,198  98.0  97.0 

3,068  95.4  96.2 

334  97.2  95.2 

2,119  93.1  95.8 

471  92.6  97.9 

6,977  88.6  92.1 

95.9 

4,242  98.4  99.4 


7,587 
1,250 


97.2  96.4 


92.9  96.3 


162    38   90.1  97.4 


466  1,627   96.6  93.1 
872   832  100.0  100.0 


1,721 

69 

3,017 

3,017 

1,283 

505 

93 

1,293 

102 
,   114 

270 

10,515 

1,614 

691 
1,051 

500 
7,177 
2,129 


937 
1,535 
2,534 
8,890 

167 
1,158 
9,723 
1,409 
2,201 

144 

326 

1,266 

1,084 

711 

3,373 


85.1 
81.2 
98.2 
90.5 
86.9 
92.5 
93.5 
94.6 

99.0 
97.4 
95.6 
92.1 
93.2 
95.2 
91.4 
94.4 
93.7 
96.9 


3,134   94.3 


96.4 
88.7 
92.1 
98.0 
98.8 
97.6 
98.2 
88.6 
82.8 

99.3 
85.0 
89.3 
93.0 
85.2 
92.1 
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TABLE    40 

Achievement  by  Subjects^Colored  Junior  and  Senior  High 

Schools 
Second  Semester,  1950-1951 


Subject 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SENIOR  HIGH 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Number  Taking         Achieving      Number     Achiev- 
Boys      Girls         Boys       Girls  Taking         ing 


Algebra    

Art    2,833     3,816 

Biology     

Bookkeeping   

Business  Organization   . . 

Chemistry   

Civics    520        597 

Commercial  Arithmetic . . 
Distributive  Education  . . 

Economics   

English     2,826     3,804 

French    163       214 

General  Science   1,530     2,137 

Geography  1,605     2,081 

History    2,232     3,219 

Home  Economics   . .      5,330 

Hygiene   1,086     1,484 

Industrial   Arts    2,392 

Junior  Business  Training        504        895 

Latin     162        196 

Mathematics    2,825     3,802 

Mechanical  Drawing  ....      1,504 

Music    2,634     3,568 

Office  Practice    

Physical  Education    2,830     3,793 

Physics     

Plane  Geometry 

Reading    1,540     2,025 

Secretarial  Practice    .... 

Solid  Geometry   

Spanish     2'59        305 

Stenography   

Trigonometry    

Typing    23        183 

Vocations     110       161 


265 

96.2 

87.0 

93.9 

1,197 

95.7 

999 

84.9 

324 

93.8 

, . 

. . 

158 

88.0 

521 

98.7 

79.2 

89.1 

. . 

. . 

. . 

48 

100.0 

. . 

, , 

124 

93.5 

55 

94.5 

85.4 

92.1 

2,701 

93.8 

81.6 

93.9 

627 

92.2 

87.8 

92.0 

.  . 

85.5 

91.9 

66 

95.5 

87.1 

92.1 

1,513 

94.1 

. . 

91.5 

992 

93.4 

77.1 

87.3 

87.7 

543 

93.4 

92.1 

96.3 

94.4 

99.0 

208 

94.2 

81.7 

88.4 

90 

94.4 

86.0 

272 

88.2 

94.5 

97.7 

2,841 

98.6 

286 

95.8 

87.0 

89.7 

2,604 

94.0 

551 

95.3 

. . 

720 

90.6 

82.7 

91.1 

.  , 

34 

91.2 

57 

96.5 

86.9 

91.1 

550 

94.2 

. . 

102 

86.3 

130 

99.2 

78.3 

97.3 

685 

87.3 

97.3 

97.5 
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TABLE   41 

Achievement  by  Subjects — Colored  Junior  and  Senior  High 

Schools 
Second  Semester,  1951-1952 


Subject 


JUNIOR  HIGH  senior  HIGH 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Number  Taking         Achieving      Number     Achiev- 
Boys      Girls         Boys       Girls  Taking         ing 


Algebra    

Art    

Biology     

Bookkeeping    

Business  Organization   .  . 

Chemistry    

Civics    

Commercial  Arithmetic . . 
Distributive  Education  .  . 

Economics    

English     

French    

General  Science   

Geography     

History   

Home    Economics    ...... 

Hygiene    

Industrial   Arts    

Junior  Business   Training 

Latin     

Mathematics    

Mechanical  Drawing  .... 

Music    

Office   Practice    

Physical  Education   

Physics     

Plane  Geometry 

Reading    

Secretarial   Practice    .... 

Solid  Geometry    

Spanish    

Stenography    

Trigonometry    

Typing    


3^06     4,238       90.6     94.4 


694        676       76.7     87.7 


3,367 

148 
1,539 
2,103 
2,602 

1,411 
2,644 
545 
208 
3,292 
1,883 
3,073 


4,241 
248 
2,186 
2,345 
3,562 
5,779 
1,775 

1,218 

110 

4,238 

3,948 


82.8 
84.5 
86.7 
80.7 
86.7 

78.9 
87.6 
91.2 
88.9 
79.8 
89.7 
91.6 


90.4 
88.3 
91.4 
87.7 
92.6 
89.4 
88.0 

95.6 
98.2 
85.7 

96.3 


3,286     4,220       84.4     89.0 


407        492       87.5     93.3 


247        327       86.2     89.6 


27        249       96.3     97.6 


256 
1,273 
1,078 
394 
138 
497 

120 

15 

116 

2,932 

819 


264 
46 

228 
1,404 

332 
2,737 

526 

844 

22 
36 
621 
181 
404 
747 


90.6 
96.6 
88.2 
91.6 
100.0 
96.8 

94.2 
100.0 
92.2 
93.9 
89.1 


115  96.5 

1,436  95.5 

964  96.0 

647  87.8 


97.7 
89.1 
93.9 
99.0 
97.9 
94.2 
95.6 
85.3 

95.5 
100.0^ 
93.7 
90.1 
94.3 
90.5 
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TABLE    42 
Department  of  Education  Personnel,  June  30,  1951  and  1952 


Classification 


1950-1951 
Total  Wliite  Colored 


1951-1952 
Total  White  Colored 


Superintendent   

Assistant  Superintendent  . 
Administrative    Assistant 

Directors: 

Adult  Education  ....... 

Art , 

Education   Supplies   and 

Equipment 

Music 

Personnel 

Pliysical  Education 

Primary  Grades  and 

Kindergarten 

jlesearch    ............. 

Special  Education   , 

Special  Services  ....,.•• 
School  Facilities , 


Assistant  Directors: 
Aptitude  Testing  , 

Curriculum    

Guidance    , 

Research  


Supervisors: 
Elementary    , 
Junior   High 
Senior  High  . 


Supervisors — Departmental : 

Adult  Education 

Audio-Visual    

Cafeteria    

Commercial    

Distributive  Education  .  . 
Education  Supplies  and 

Equipment     

Handwriting 

Health  and  Physical 

Education    

Home  Economics   ....... 

Hygiene  and  Health 

Education  ............ 


93 

3,923 

2,070 

6,175 

4,001  2,174 

1 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1 

•• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

,  , 

1 

1 

2 

2 

•• 

2 

2 

4 

9 

5 

14 

9 

5 

1 

Kb)  (a) 

1 

1(a)  (a) 

1 

1(« 

1)  .. 

1 

1(b) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(a)  F^nr  sunervisors  on  school  payrolls. 

(b)  Three  supervisors  on  school  payrolls. 
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TABLE  42— Continued 
Department  of  Education  Personnel,  June  30,  1951  and  1952 


1950-1951 
Classification  Total  White  Colored 

Supervisors  (Continued) 
Industrial  and  Trade 

Education 3 

Instrumental  Music 1 

Parent  Education 1 

School   Libraries    1 

Special   Education    4 

Shop   Center  and  Occ 1 

Visiting  Teacher  Service   .  .  1 

Vocational  Ed.   (Adults)    . .  1 

Assistant   Supervisors: 

Art    1 

Cafeteria    1 

Education   Supplies  and 

Equipment     1 

English 

Guidance    1 

History 

Home  Economics   1 

Mathematics    

Music    2 

Vocational  Education   1 

Vocational   Equipment    ....  1 

Specialists: 

Adult   Education    1 

Art    5 

Music    6 

Personnel   1 

Physical   Education   5 

Radio  Education 1 

Reading    3 

Research 1 

Rehabilitation 

Counseling 1 

Safety  1 

Supplies  and  Equipment  ...  6 

Principals: 

Assigned  to  Business 

Office 1 

Senior  High 8 

Vocational  High 4 

Gen.  Vocational    6 

Junior  High    13 

Elementary    103 

(c)    One  on  school  payroll. 


1951-1952 
Total  White  Colored 


3 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
(c) 

1 
(c) 

1 

(c) 
2 


1 
7 
3 
4 
9 
67 


1 
1 
2 
4 
36 


3 

6 

13 

110 


(c) 

1 

(c) 

1 

(c) 
2 


7 
2 
4 
9 
69 


1 
1 
2 
4 
41 
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TABLE  42— Continued 

Department  of  Education  Personnel,  June  30,  1951  and  1952 

1950-1951  1951-1952 

Classification  Total  White  Colored  Total  White  Colored 

Vice-Principals : 

Baltimore  Junior  College  .  .  1  1 

Senior  High 15  13  2  15  13          2 

Junior  High 16  10  6  16  10          6 

Occupational    1  1  ..  1  1 

Elementary    37  23  14  37  24        13 

Teachers:  (d) 

Assigned   to   Central 

Office 13  12  1  13  12          1 

Baltimore  Junior  College  . .  36  36  . .  29  29 

Senior  High 645  519  126  648  521      127 

Vocational    High    101  66  35  106  67        39 

General   Vocational    81  51  30  81  50        31 

Junior   High    831  591  240  858  604      254 

Occupational    78  46  32  78  47        31 

Elementary    (e)    2127  1328  799  2180    1370      810 

Home  and  Hospital 15  10  5  15  10          5 

Kindergarten 156  107  49  178  118        60 

Lip   Reading   2  2  ..  2  2 

Prekindergarten   12  6  6  12  6          6 

Speech  Correction    9  6  3  10  7          3 

Visiting 22  16  6  23  17          6 

Assistant — Business     Division  2  2  , .  3  3        . . 

Assistant   Supv.   Custodian    . .  1  1  .  .  l  i 

Aptitude  Testing  Assistant  ..752  752 

Audiometrist   1  1  ..  1  i 

Cafeteria  Personnel: 

Dietitians   11  10  1  11  10          1 

Managers 38  25  13  41  26        15 

Service  Employees 283  107  176  286  106      180 

Carpenter    Foreman    2  2  ..  2  2 

Clerical  and  Custodial 

Staff    (f)    1066  628  438  1128  639      489 

Coordinator    3  2  1  3  2          1 

Credit   Examiner    1  1  ..  i  i 

District  Supv.  of  School 

Buildings    8  8  ..  8  8 

Draftsman 2  2  ..  2  2 


(d)  Includes  substitutes,  supervisors,  and  laboratory  assistants 

(e)  Exclusive  of  kindergarten  and  prekindergarten  teachers. 

(f)  Includes  part-time  custodians. 
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TABLE  42— Continued 
Department  of  Education  Personnel,  June  30,  1951  and  1952 


Classification 


1950-1951  1951-1952 

Total  White  Colored     Total  White  Colored 


General  Supt.  Buildings  and 

Grounds    1  1 

Head  Account  Clerk 1  1 

Home  Visitor    21  16 

Inspector  of  Bldgs 2  2 

Junior  Admn.   Officer — 

Clerical 2  2 

Junior  Assoc.  Engineer 2  2 

Piano  Tuners    2  2 

Physicians  and  Nurses 49  36 

Placement  Counselors 6  5 

Principal  Assistant   Supt. 

Repair  Shop 1  1 

Psychiatrists    (g)     4  4 

Psychologist    2  2 

Psychometric  Examiners   ....  6  6 

Research  Assistant   2  2 

Special  Assistant   2  1 

Senior   Asst.    Supt. — Repair 

Shop    1  1 

Senior  Asst.  Supt. — 

Warehouse 1  1 

Senior  Supv. — Installations   . .  1  1 
Senior   Adm.    Officer — 

Office  Management 1  1 

Special    Counselor — Adults    . .  2  1 
Supt.  Design  and 

Construction    1  1 

Supervising    Plant    Engineers  2  2 

Stock  Handler 2  2 

Storekeeper   3  3 

Therapist   10  6 

Typewriter  Repairman   1  1 


1 

1 

. . 

.  . 

1 

1 

5 

21 

16 

5 

•• 

2 

2 

•• 

2 

2 

2 

2 

,    , 

2 

2 

,    , 

13 

49 

36 

13 

1 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

,    , 

7 

6 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

,    , 

1 

2 

1 

1 

(g)   Part  time. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  employees,  the  Department  of  Education  engages  the 
services  of  hourly  per  diem  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  laborers,  estimated  at  194 
for  the  year  1950-1951  and  217  for  the  year  1951-1952. 
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TABLE  43 
Summary  of  Cases  Referred  to  the  Division  of  Aptitude  Testing 


1950-1951 
Number  of  Cases 
Source  and  Reason  for  Referral    Total      White   Colored 


1951-1952 

Number  of  Cases 
Total     White  Colored 


TOTAL     20,497  13,106  7,391 

1.  Eef  erred  by  elementary 
schools 

a.  For  classification 
and  recommendation 
for  adjustment: 

4B    19  8  11 

4A   42  24  18 

5B    164  78  86 

5A   303  187  116 

6B    547  353  194 

6A    782  499  283 

Intermediate 

Opportunity     5  . .  5 

Shop  Center   379  68  311 

Occupational    237  26  211 

b.  For  Shop  Center: 

3A 1  . .  1 

4B    7  1  6 

4A 34  24  10 

5B    59  35  24 

5A   67  31  36 

6B    76  29  47 

6A 22  8  14 

Special  Center ....  1  1 

Opportunity     605  297  308 

Shop  Center    43  26  17 

Occupational   24  24 

Other  Sources 39  18  21 

2.  By  Junior  High  Schools: 

7B    769  688  81 

7A    1,965  1,777  188 

8B    2,656  857  1,799 

8A   818  789  29 

9B    415  374  41 

9A   320  278  42 


17,207  10,669     6,538 


12 

2 

10 

28 

13 

15 

125 

70 

55 

240 

168 

72 

456 

313 

143 

730 

525 

205 

27 

27 

343 

98 

245 

110 

22 

88 

9 

1 

8 

12 

8 

4 

54 

21 

33 

75 

34 

41 

83 

34 

49 

59 

25 

34 

525 

230 

295 

68 

27 

41 

14 

14 

. . 

33 

15 

18 

915 

835 

80 

1,088 

902 

186 

3,172 

1,092 

2,080 

678 

636 

42 

303 

277 

26 

252 

225 

27 

69 

, , 

114 

114 

42 

.  . 

32 

32 

,  , 

26 

28 

28 

75 

12 

17 

11 

6 

10 

2 

4 

2 

2 

7 

4 

3 

,  , 

3 
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TABLE  43— Continued 
Summary  of  Cases  Referred  to  the  Division  of  Aptitude  Testing 

1950-1951  1951-1952 

Number  of  Cases  Number  of  Cases 

Source  and  Reason  for  Referral    Total      White   Colored        Total      White   Colored 

3.  By  Senior  High  Schools: 

9B    69 

9A   42 

lOB    26 

lOA  87 

IIB    12 

llA   11 

12B 

12A   4  3  1  12  ..  12 

4.  By  Vocational  Schools 
for  entry  or  adjust- 
ment      30         30  . .  8  8 

5.  By  Division  of  Art 
Education  and  schools 
for  art  aptitude  tests 

and  scholarships....        308        286  22  111        104  7 

6.  By  Division  of  Mu- 
sic Education  and 
schools  for  music 
aptitude    tests    and 

scholarships    3,766     1,860     1,906         1,750        700     1,050 

7.  By  Division  of  Spe- 
cial Education  for 
adjustment  in  occu- 
pational classes  ....  25  25  . ,  37  37 

8.  By  Division  of  Spe- 
cial     Services      for 

Child  Guidance  Clinic  32  32  ..  31  31 

9.  By  Schools  for  cleri- 
cal aptitude  tests. .  .     2,045     1,821        224         2,182     1,790        392 

10.  By  Schools,  non-resi- 
dents            291  85        206  516        205        311 

11.  By  Schools  for  col- 
lege aptitude  battery      1,049 

12.  By  Private  Schools.  .        426 

13.  By  Training  Schools  91 

14.  Veterans  and  High 
School  Seniors  for 
adjustment  in  college 

or  other  schools....     1,772     1,772  ..  1,446     1,446 

15.  From   other    sources 

for  testing   12  9  3  17  7  10 


1,049 

794 

794 

401 

25 

551 

500 

51 

53 

38 

143 

67 

76 

1,209 

549 

1,895 

1,211 

684 

445 

180 

693 

443 

250 

54 

27 

73 

47 

26 

625 

173 

875 

559 

316 

40 

63 

109 

69 

40 
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TABLE  44 

Principal  Characteristics  of  Cases  Referred  to  the  Division  of 

Special  Services 


1950-1951  1951-1952 

Total      White    Colored     Total      White    Colored 

Total  Cases   4,208          . .        . .       4,215 

Cases    Given   Intensive 

Service 3,365     2,373     992       3,645     2,329    1,316 

Chief  Qtaracteristic 

Attendance   1,758 

Behavior  problems    ....  625 

Parental  neglect 81 

Social    maladjustment. .  798 

Other  103 


TABLE  45 
Grade  Level  of  Pupils  Treated  by  the  Division  of  Special  Services 


1950-1951  1951-1952 

Grade  Level  Total  White  Colored  Total  White    Colored 

Total  *3,365  2,365  1,000  tl,744  1,062  682 

Grade   12 3  2  1  4  4  0 

11 14  13  1  9  7  2 

10 69  61  8  47  33  14 

9 136  114  22  106  80  26 

8 194  138  56  170  114  56 

7 340  252  88  213  120  93 

6 202  123  79  111  60  51 

5 283  188  95  132  63  69 

4 341  212  129  120  78  42 

3 338  247  91  137  93  44 

2 371  263  108  130  93  37 

1 293  236  57  95  54  41 

Kindergarten     42  36  6  18  14  4 

Opportunity    232  149  83  86  45  41 

Special  Center 6  5  1  2  11 

Phys.  Handicapped   ...  2  1  1  2  1  1 

Shop   Center    177  98  79  117  53  64 

Occupational    178  129  49  95  56  39 

Vocational    71  49  22  98  62  36 

Grade  not  stated 73  49  24  52  31  21 


*  Cases  given  intensive  service. 

t  New  cases  received  during  1951-1952. 
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TABLE  46 

Distribution  of  Intelligence  and  Age  Level  of  Pupils 
Studied  in  Division  of  Special  Services 


1950-51  1951-52  Age  1950-51  1951-52 

White  Colored  White  Colored  Level  White  Colored  White  Colored 


IQ  Level 


Total 2,218  901  913  597 

150-159 1  

140-149 3  

130-139 6  1  2  0 

120-129 34  3  8  0 

110-119 133  23  66  11 

100-109 396  48  191  53 

90-99 610  153  244  116 

80-89 523  231  223  187 

70-79 319  256  114  143 

60-69 138  136  46  72 

50-59 35  39  15  14 

40-49 15  8  4  1 

30-39 5  3 

No  Data 155  91  88  46 


2,373     992     1,063     681 


19 

1 

0 

18 

2 

0 

1 

0 

17 

9 

1 

5 

0 

16 

44 

11 

19 

9 

15 

412 

189 

228 

163 

14 

290 

143 

197 

125 

13 

245 

119 

125 

89 

12 

203 

89 

175 

66 

11 

182 

114 

69 

43 

10 

179 

96 

61 

53 

9 

215 

78 

74 

44 

8 

227 

63 

90 

37 

7 

216 

56 

60 

28 

6 

114 

29 

33 

21 

5 

30 

4 

12 

3 

,  , 

4 

0 

13 

TABLE  47 
Types  of  Service  Rendered  by  Division  of  Special  Services 


Service 


1950-51     1951-52 


1950-511951-52 


Adjustment  in  school 711 

Personality  testing 354 

Psychiatric   services    683 

Interviews 

Psychologists 

with  parents    . 488 

with  child 591 

Psychiatrists 

with  parent 323 

with    child     704 

Referred  to  other  agencies 

Court  of  Juvenile  Causes  587 

Medical  clinic    173 

Psychiatric  clinic   141 

Public  welfare  agencies 

Social  agencies 387 


129 

Court 

297 

Consultant 

Cases 

1272 

1241 

472 

Hearings 

504 

Formal 

155 

157 

Informal 

474 

397 

142 

243 

Court  Action: 

169 

56 

24 

201 


Delinquent       112  101 

Neglect              40  56 

Feebleminded      1  0 

Dependent           2  0 
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TABLE    48 


Comparative  Statistics  on  Placement  Service  for  the  Years 

Ending  June  30,  1951  and  June  30,  1952  Respectively — 

White  Schools 


Month 


Jobs  to 
Registrants       be  Filled  Referrals        Placements 

1951     1952     1951     1952      1951     1952      1951     1952 


GRAND  TOTAL 1,550  1,348  3,401  4,693  5,744  4,530  1,008  934 

TOTAL  BOYS  695  521  1,072  1,486  2,658  1,826  407  302 

July  5  2  65  35  266  55  53  21 

August 5  0  83  49  282  23  39  8 

September 12  5  68  67  112  15  19  6 

October 126  94  48  73  68  33  16  13 

November  113  58  48  50  22  18  11  12 

December  . 61  8  22  49  13  9  1  9 

January 21  27  200  328  606  529  14  12 

February 16  35  63  86  268  143  94  81 

March  37  92  48  102  28  52  21  19 

April 224  143  74  53  24  23  5  9 

May  39  36  285  510  651  729  4  9 

June  36  21  78  84  318  197  130  103 

TOTAL  GIRLS  855  827  2,329  3,207  3,086  2,704  601  632 

July 8  8  91  136  265  98  51  33 

August  5  1  152  283  217  120  45  32 

September  14  17  97  142  90  42  21  18 

October  63  60  79  140  65  50  18  14 

November  102  100  85  106  25  28  3  14 

December  76  44  60  92  9  7  2  5 

January  32  21  559  547  785  667  9  4 

February  13  60  196  274  170  118  194  162 

March 121  127  142  209  18  30  11  28 

April  243  187  259  135  25  53  6  7 

May 104  81  408  894  980  1172  9  3 

June 74  121  201  249  437  319  232  312 

Part  Time  and 
Temporary 

Boys  262  358   255  419  453  671  95  162 

Girls  193  468  503  358  572  439  368  276 
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Comparative  Statistics  on  Placement  Service  for  the  Years 

Ending  June  30,  1951  and  June  30,  1952  Respectively — 

Colored  Schools 


Month 


Jobs  to 
Registrants       be  Filled  Referrals        Placements 

1951      1952     1951      1952       1951      1952      1951      1952 


13 

8 

20 
10 


21 
34 
89 
31 


78 
85 
30 
11 


15 
10 
18 
19 


11 
10 


24 
52 

85 
106 


11 
24 


17      110 
10        59 


43 
9 

64 
68 


157 
75 
64 
37 


7  6       40 

2  13 

7  44        68 

9  38        57 


175 

89 

7 
6 
5 
9 


13 
13 


GRAND   TOTAL 708  515  278      268  1,006  1,252 

TOTAL  BOYS    270  173  138      148      515      505 

July    0  2  6 

August 1  1  13 

September     1  2  11 

October    4  3  15 

November    90  1  5          3        13          8 

December     33  50  6          4          7        32 

January    24  4  5        14        20        33 

February    3  9  8        14        33        44 

March     1  5  7 

April  20  1  14 

May    87  1  37 

June 6  94  11 

TOTAL  GIRLS  .  438  342  140      120      491      747 

July     2  2  3 

August  2  1  6 

September    10  6  43 

October    9  3  12 

November  161  6  8 

December  13  127  2 

January  38  1  9 

February  8  9  10 

March  3  4  9   13   22   57 

April  47  6  14    7   48   54 

May 142  9  17   13   69   64 

June  3  168  7   14   59   71 

Part  Time  and 
Temporary 

Boys  216  289  63   91   158   309   52 

Girls  378  355  92   60   270   241   77 


3 
3 

7 
20 

9 
1 
6 
5 

6 

13 

4 

9 


159 

69 

9 
1 
5 
3 

1 

4 

6 

11 

11 
4 
4 

10 


86   90 


9 

6 

15 

9 

3 

2 
4 

7 

12 
5 

11 

7 


70 
47 
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TABLE    50 

Classifications  of  Jobs  by  Occupational  Groups,  Age,  and 

Educational  Requirements  as  Indicated  by  Employers' 

Orders  Received  by  the  Public  School  Placement 

Service,  Placements  Made  Between 

July  1,  1950  and  June  30,  1952 — All  Schools 

1950-1951  1951-1952 

Male  Female      Male    Female 

ALL  CLASSIFICATIONS  COMBINED^ 

Orders  Received 1,210  2,469     1,634     3,327 

Placements    496  687        371        722 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   535  2,180        729     3,130 

18  and  Over   675  289        904        197 

Under  16 0  0            1            0 

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior   College   Graduation    6  1            8            0 

High  School  Graduation 834  2,207     1,229     3,042 

Occupational   or  Vocational    116  17          55          15 

Not  Specified    254  244        342        270 

ALL  CLASSIFICATIONS  COMBINED— 
WHITE 

Orders  Received  1,072  2,329     1,486     3,207 

Placements     407  601        302        632 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17     498  2,114        655     3,077 

18  and  Over   574  215        830        130 

Under    16    0  0             1            0 

Educational  Requirements : 

Junior    College    Graduation    6  1            8            0 

High  School  Graduation 763  2,090     1,135     2,949 

Occupational   or  Vocational    90  10          42            6 

Not  Specified    213  228        301        252 

ALL  CLASSIFICATIONS  COMBINED- 
COLORED 

Orders   Received    138  140        148        120 

Placements    89  86          69          90 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17  37  66          74          53 

18  and  Over  101  74    74    67 

Under  16 0  0     0     0 

Educational  Requirements : 

High  School  Graduation 71  117          94          93 

Occupational  or  Vocational    26  7          13            9 

Not  Specified 41  16          41          18 
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TABLE    51 

Classifications  of  Jobs  by  Occupational  Groups,  Age,  and 

Educational  Requirements  as  Indicated  by  Employers' 

Orders  Received  by  the  Public  School  Placement 

Service,  Placements  Made  Betw^een 

July  1,  1950  and  June  30,  1952 — White  Schools 


1950-1951 
Male    Female 


1951-1952 
Male    Female 


406  3,101 

88  617 

273  2,996 

132  105 

1  0 

7  0 

255  2,882 

0  0 

144  219 


CLERICAL:  All  types  of  junior  office 
workers;  e.g.,  stenographers,  typists,  of- 
fice machine  operators,  and  clerks,  such 
as  office  boys,  runners,  and  file  clerks. 

Orders    Received    290     2,224 

Placements    110        587 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 214     2,036 

18  and  Over   76        188 

Under    16    0  0 

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior  College  Graduation 3  0 

High  School  Graduation 215     2,026 

Occupational   or   Vocational    2  0 

Not   Specified    70        198 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  DOMESTIC  SERV- 
ICE: All  types  of  workers  in  private 
homes;  e.g.,  mothers'  helpers,  child  care 
workers,  cooks,  light  housekeeping  help- 
ers, and  maids. 

Orders    Received    0  1 

Placements    0  0 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 0  1 

18  and  Over   0  0 

Educational  Requirements: 

High    School    Graduation    0  0 

Not  Specified    0  1 

PERSONAL  SERVICE:  All  types  of  serv- 
ice workers  outside  of  the  home;  e.g., 
waitresses,  hotel  and  restaurant  work- 
ers, beauticians,  and  bootblacks. 

Orders    Received    0  3 

Placements    0  0 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 0  2 

18  and  Over   0  1 

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior    College    Graduation    0  0 

High  School  Graduation    0  1 

Occupational   or  Vocational    0  0 

Not    Specified     0  2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
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TABLE    51— Continued 

Classifications  of  Jobs  and  Placements  Made  Between 

July  1,  1950  and  June  30,  1952 — White  Schools 

1950-1951  1951-1952 

Male    Female      Male    Female 

SALES  AND  STOCK:     Junior  salesmen,  T 

store  clerks,  and  stockworkers  of  all 
kinds,  including  receiving,  order  filling, 
wrapping,  packing,  and  shipping  clerks. 

Orders    Received    154  14        150  15 

Placements    50  4         37  3 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 102  12        110  14 

18  and  Over   '52  2         40  1 

Under  16 0  0  0  0 

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior   College   Graduation    1  0  1  0 

High  School  Graduation 76  10  66  9 

Occupational  or  Vocational    5  0  1  0 

Not    Specified     72  4  82  6 

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL: Junior  workers,  whose  positions 
are  somewhat  professional  or  technical 
in  character  (tutors,  camp  counselors, 
playground  workers,  junior  and  appren- 
tice draftsmen,  surveyors'  and  labora- 
tory assistants,  and  student  technicians). 

Orders   Received    214  54        405  SB 

Placements    93  9  66         11 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 92  38        180  40 

18  and  Over  122    16   225    16 

Under  16 0     0     0     0 

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior  College  Graduation 2  1  0  0 

High    School    Graduation    204  52        394  54 

Not  Specified   8  1  11  2 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIAL:  Appren- 
tices and  helpers  in  various  skilled 
trades;  also  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  in  factories,  plants,and  shops. 

Orders   Received    414  38        525  33 

Placements    154  1        111  1 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   90  25  92  25 

18  and  Over   324  8  ,     433  8 

Under  16 0  0  0  0 

Educational  Requirements : 

Junior    College    Graduation    0  0  0  0 

High  School  Graduation    268  1        420  4 

Occupational  and  Vocational 83  10  41  6 

Not  Specified 63         22  64         23 
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TABLE    52 

Classifications  of  Jobs  by  Occupational  Groups,  Age,  and 

Educational  Requirements  as  Indicated  by  Employers* 

Orders  Received  by  the  Public  School  Placement 

Service,  Placements  Made  Between 
July  1,  1950  and  June  30,  1952 — Colored  Schools 


1950-1951 
Male    Female 


1951-1952 
Male    Female 


65 

12 

49 

46 

8 

38 

37 

8 

27 

28 

4 

22 

0 

0 

0 

62 

11 

49 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

CLERICAL:  All  types  of  junior  office 
workers;  e.g.,  stenographers,  typists, 
office  machine  operators,  and  clerks,  such 
as  office  boys,  runners,  and  file  clerks. 

Orders   Received    5 

Placements    4 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 2 

18  and  Over  3 

Under  16 0 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation  5 

Occupational  or  Vocational   0 

Not  Specified  0 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  DOMESTIC  SERV- 
ICE: All  types  of  workers  in  private 
homes;  e.g.,  mothers'  helpers,  child  care 
workers,  cooks,  light  housekeeping  help- 
ers, and  maids. 

Orders  Received    0 

Placements    0 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 0 

18  and  Over  0 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation 0 

Occupational  or  Vocational   0 

Not  Specified   0 

PERSONAL  SERVICE:  All  types  of  serv- 
ice workers  outside  of  the  home;  e.g., 
waitresses,  hotel  and  restaurant  work- 
ers, beauticians,  and  bootblacks. 

Orders   Received 55 

Placements    34 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 24 

18  and  Over 31 

Under  16 0 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation   40 

Occupational  or  Vocational    6 

Not  Specified   9 


18 

0 

16 

7 

0 

13 

6 

0 

4 

12 

0 

12 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

10 

19 

53 

29 

13 

22 

26 

7 

30 

16 

12 

23 

13 

0 

0 

0 

16 

33 

22 

0 

1 

1 

3 

19 

6 
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TABLE    52— Continued 

Classifications  of  Jobs  and  Placements  Made  Between 

July  1,  1950  and  June  30,  1952 — Colored  Schools 


1950-1951 
Male    Female 


1951-1952 
Male    Female 


19 

56 

9 

7 

27 

6 

1 

34 

4 

18 

22 

5 

0 

0 

0 

17 

39 

9 

0 

3 

0 

2 

14 

0 

SALES  AND  STOCK:  Junior  salesmen, 
store  clerks,  and  stockworkers  of  all 
kinds,  including  receiving,  order  filling, 
wrapping,  packing,  and  shipping  clerks. 

Orders   Received    55 

Placements    37 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17     11 

18  and  Over   44 

Under  16 0 

Educational  Requirements : 

High  School  Graduation   25 

Occupational  or  Vocational    4 

Not  Specified 26 

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL: Junior  workers,  whose  positions 
are  somewhat  professional  or  technical 
in  character  (tutors,  camp  counselors, 
playground  workers,  junior  and  appren- 
tice draftsmen,  surveyors'  and  labora- 
tory assistants,  and  student  technicians). 

Orders   Received    2 

Placements    0 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17     0 

18  and  Over  2 

Under  16   0 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation   1 

Not  Specified   1 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIAL:  Appren- 
tices and  helpers  in  various  skilled 
trades:  also  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  in  factories,  plants,  and  shops. 

Orders   Received    21 

Placements    14 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 0 

18  and  Over 21 

Under  16   0 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation 0 

Occupational   or  Vocational    16 

Not  Specified    5 


16 

4 

4 

13 

3 

2 

15 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

23 

13 

0 

9 

5 

0 

2 

2 

3 

21 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

3 

10 

8 

0 

4 

2 
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TABLE    53 

General  Summary  of  Summer  Schools^ 

Session  of  1950  Session  of  1951 

Item  Total  White  Colored      Total    White    Colored 

ENROLLMENT  —  TOTAL  4,228  3,254  974 

Review  Schools   3,701  2,973  728 

Senior    High    1,894  1,623  271 

Junior    High    1,807  1,350  457 

Advanced   Schools 527  281  246 

Senior  High   121  75  46 

Junior  High 

Demonstration   406  206  200 

NET    ROLL— TOTAL 3,800  2,951  849 

Review  Schools    3,303  2,683  620 

Senior  High   1,650  1,486  164 

Junior  High   1,653  1,197  456 

Advanced  Schools 497  268  229 

Senior  High   116  70  46 

Junior  High   

Demonstration     381  198  183 

AVERAGE  NET  ROLL 

—TOTAL 3,950  3,045  905 

Senior  High    1,871  1,623  248 

Junior  High    1,739  1,270  469 

Demonstration   340  152  188 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE - 

—TOTAL    3,695  2,885  810         3,499     2,487     1,012 

Senior  High   1,741  1,533  208         1,598     1,282        316 

Junior  High   1,623  1,204  419          1,578     1,029        549 

Demonstration   331  148  183            323        176        147 

TEACHERS— TOTAL   76  55  .21 

Senior  High 35  28  7 

Junior  High   26  19  7 

Demonstration   15  8  7 

PRINCIPALS^— TOTAL  5  3  2 

Senior  High 2  1  1 

Junior  High 1  1 

Demonstration    2  1  1 


'  Summer  sessions  of  the  Baltimore  Junior  College  enrolled  105  in  1950  and  174 
In  1951. 

2  Number  of  days  in  session  :  1950,  29  ;  1951.  29. 
^  Also  number  and  distribution  of  schools. 


4,010 

2,775 

1,235 

3,348 

2,444 

904 

1,559 

1,309 

250 

1,789 

1,135 

654 

662 

331 

331 

286 

119 

167 

26 

23 

3 

350 

189 

161 

3,628 

2,498 

1,130 

2,990 

2,186 

804 

1,434 

1,183 

251 

1,556 

1,003 

553 

638 

312 

326 

281 

115 

166 

20 

18 

2 

337 

179 

158 

3,756 

2,627 

1,129 

1,722 

1,366 

356 

1,695 

1,079 

616 

339 

182 

157 

73 

52 

21 

34 

27 

7 

25 

18 

7 

14 

7 

7 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
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REPORT   OF  THE 

TABLE  56 


Census  of  Children  Between  the  Ages  of  4  and  18  Years  as 
Reported  by  the  Baltimore  Police  Department 


NOVEMBER,  1950  NOVEMBER,   1951 

Physically     Physically  Physically    Physically 

Total  Normal     Handicapped    Total        Normal    Handicapped 


Age 


TOTAL 


141,585     140,882 


4 4 

5 10,547  10,519 

6 12,674  12,615 

7 12,512  12,455 

8 13,706  13,639 

9 12,301  12,240 

10 11,142  11,075 

11 10,296  10,243 

12 10,656  10,605 

13 10,259  10,193 

14 9,715  9,662 

15 9,390  9,338 

16 8,222  8,177 

17 6,667  6,640 

18 3,494  3,481 


703 

4 

28 
59 
57 
67 
61 
67 
53 
51 
66 
53 
52 
45 
27 
13 


142,246     141,038     1,208 


12,218 

12,410 

12,797 

14,105 

12,930 

11,851 

10,594 

10,314 

10,097 

9,539 

8,842 

7,789 

6,006 

2,754 


12,178 

12,338 

12,683 

14,013 

12,796 

11,719 

10,472 

10,232 

9,995 

9,433 

8,762 

7,741 

5,940 

2,736 


40 

72 

114 

92 

134 

132 

122 

82 

102 

106 

80 

48 

66 

18 


TABLE   57 

Follow-up  of  Former  Students  who  Graduated  in  February  and^ 
June  of  1950  and  1951.  Respectively 


Activity 


1950 
Total       White 


1951 
Colored    Total     White 


Colored 


TOTAL    GRADUATES  3,582 

Advanced   Study : 

Full-time  ^    1,126 

Part-time'     (161) 

Employed     1,201 

Military  Service 107 

Unemployed    

At  home  and  other.  . .  .  156 

No  report 992 


2,782         800     3,813     2,988         825 


940 

186 

1,241 

993 

248 

(154) 

(7) 

(143) 

(140) 

(3) 

1,058 

143 

1,276 

1,162 

114 

67 

40 

193 
1 

157 
1 

36 

49 

107 

61 

28 

33 

668 

324 

1,041 

647 

394 

^  The  number  of  graduates  in  schools  of  higher  education  is  determined  by- 
direct  reports  from  the  schools  attended.  The  number  in  other  occupations  is 
based  on  postal  card  returns. 

^  Courses  taken  by  graduates  who  otherwise  are  employed  or  at  home  and  are 
so  counted. 


FINANCIAL    STATISTICS 

TABLE  58 

Cost  of  Operating  Schools  for  the  Two  Years  Ending 

June  30,  1951  and  1952,  Respectively — Expenditures 

BY  THE  Department  of  Education  Only 

Character  of  Service  1950-1951  1951-1952 

TOTAL   EXPENDITURES $25,104,254.02  $27,504,855.36 

Capital  outlay 166,362.16  326,345.78 

Current  expense 24,937,891.86  27,178,509.58 

General    control 910,889.62  937,543.95 

Instruction: 

Day  schools ' 19,314,623.85  20,914,651.71 

Summer  schools   24,873.51  28,148.20 

Adult  education   940,083.26  820,347.14 

Auxiliary  services  -   309,235.85  337,635.59 

Operation   of  plant 2,209,552.20  2,476,193.01 

Maintenance  of  plant' 1,220,883.55  1,661,558.63 

Fixed  charges    7,750.02  2,431.35 

1  Includes  also  inventory,   home   and  hospital  teaching.    Continuation   classes, 
merged  with  Distributive  Education,  are  transferred  to  Adult  Education. 

2  Promotion  of  health,  transportation,  etc. 

3  Includes  inventory. 

TABLE  59 
Expenditures  by  Other  City  Departments  for  Public  Education 

Disbursing  Agent  and  Object  1950-1951  1951-19.52 

TOTAL $11,352,004.63     $14,008,262.40 

Health  Department 

Medical-dental     inspection,     nurse 

service    126,000.00  157,670.00 

City  Register 

Interest  on  loans 433,605.00  562,445.00 

Payments  into  school  sinking  fund  5,400.00  5,400.00 

Bond  retirement 1,129,000.00         1,129,000.00 

City  Comptroller 

Insurance    on   buildings    and   equip- 
ment      54,000.00  54,000.00 

Gross  contributions  account  pensions         2,331,528.00         1,756,194.00 
Expenditures     from     6th     and     7th 
School  Loans: 

School  buildings,  sites,  improve- 
ments             6,940,694.01       10,261,818.55 

Engineering      and      Population 

Studies    8,835.12  10,066.39 

Athletic    fields    297,826.67  60,462.02 

Expenditures  from  Equipment  Loan  297,826.67  60,462.02 
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TABLE  60 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1950-51 

Department  of  Education  Only^ 


Items 

All 
Day  Schools 

Elementary 

Junior  High 

Grand  Total   

..   $23,669,664.75 

$12,812,537.81 

$4,877,946.28 

General  Control: " 

Salaries 

Other    Expenses . . . 

..    $      629,753.61 
281,136.01 

$      340,885.63 
152,178.92 

$    129,792.22 
57,942.13 

Total 

..   $      910,889.62 

$      493,064.55 

$    187,734.35 

Instruction  Service: 
Salaries — 

Supervisors     $      417,397.08  $      240,030.87  $      83,464.29 

Salaries  —  Principals 

and  teachers    .  17,613,491.83  9,390,193.27  3,755,769.07 

Textbooks 212,785.04  136,109.97  36,947.52 

School  library 

books    48,060.73  35,414.02  6,176.51 

Educational    supplies.  429,922.47  253,336.43  67,884.28 

Other   expenses 421,843.85  240,020.77  86,435.29 

Total     $19,142,953.13  $10,294,557.46  $4,036,676.96 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health..  $        98,635.03  $        10,392.29  $      '52,636.84 

Physical  education..  .  90,858.45                   

Public    lunches    54,810.85  53,876.35                 

Transportation     60,058.62  56,455.07  196.66 

Community  services . .  4,872.90  4,872.90                

Total     $      309,235.85  $      125,596.61  $      52,833.50 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 
Wages  of  janitors, 

etc $  1,496,635.66     $      872,561.75     $    295,840.03 

Fuel,  lighting, 

supplies,    etc 712,916.54  359,345.10  107,784.11 

Total    $  2,209,552.20     $  1,231,906.85     $    403,624.14 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 
Buildings  and  grounds — 

Salaries    $      119,188.30     $        79,223.43     $      20,428.82 

Supplies 805,989.00  505,464.39  153,354.13 

Janitors'   equipment..  '5,736.49  3,463.20  429.97 

Educational 

equipment   144,279.63  71,238.20  21,914.77 

Other  expenses    14,090.51  1,066.99  413.25 

Total    $  1,089,283.93     $      660,456.21     $    196,540.94 

Fixed  Charges: 

Rent   $  7,750.02     $  6,956.13     $  536.39 

^  This  table  continued  on  page  163.    Does  not  include  inventory  charges. 
2  Prorated  proportionately  to  the  distribution  of  direct  charges  to  the  several 
types  of  schools. 
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TABLE    60— Continued 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1950-51 

Department  of  Education  Only 


Items 

Senior  High 

Vocational       Occupational     Shop  Center 

Grand  Total 

$3,969,486.25 

$1,220,983.80  $460,097.02  $328,613.59 

General  Control:  ^ 

Salaries    

Other   Expenses 

$    105,609.68 
47,146.51 

$      32,495.29  $  12,217.22  $     8,753.57 
14,506.61         5,454.04         3,907.80 

Total    

$    152,756.19 

$      47,001.90  $  17,671.26  $  12,661.37 

Instruction  Service: 
Salaries — 

Supervisors..   $      53,852.22  $ 
Salaries — Principals 

and   teachers.     2,967,970.07 

Textbooks     30,658.16 

School  library 

books     4,503.10 

Educational  supplies  54,425.18 
Other    expenses  63,922.88 


22,463.84  $  10,561.45  $     7,024.41 


833,839.24 
4,471.01 

1,531.90 

34,787.21 
24,443.95 


373,928.40 
2,410.28 

203.84 

11,987.83 

5,625.63 


291,791.78 
2,188.10 

231.36 
7,501.54 
1,395.33 


Total    $3,175,331.61  $ 

921,537.15  $404,717.43  $310,132.52 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of 

health    $      23,338.54 

$ 

11,485.37  $ 

763.79  $ 

18.20 

Physical  education      81,137.70 

9,720.75 

Public  lunches  .               

934.50 

Transportation              1,375.20 

806.50 

1,225.19 

Community  services       

Total   $    105,851.44 

$ 

22,012.62  $ 

2,923.48  $ 

18.20 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 

Wages  of  janitors, 

etc $    225,585.09 

$ 

90,467.46  $  10,410.36  $ 

1,770.97 

Fuel,  lighting, 

supplies,    etc.        171,791.00 

67,583.00 

6,049.86 

363.47 

Total   $    397,376.09 

$ 

158,050.46  $ 

16,460.22  $ 

2,134.44 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 

Buildings  and  grounds — 

Salaries     $      13,316.20 

$ 

3,576.09  $ 

1,486.12  $ 

1,157.64 

Supplies    93,139.68 

37,127.59 

15,405.20 

1,498.01 

Janitors'  equipment      1,574.33 

268.99 

Educational 

equipment     .  .           29,984.61 

18,748.85 

1,381.79 

1,011.41 

Other    expenses               156.10 

12,402.65 

51.52 

Total    $    138,170.92 

$ 

72,124.17  $ 

18,324.63  $ 

3,667.06 

Fixed  Charges: 

Rent    $          

$ 

257:50  $ 

$ 

*  Prorated  proportionately  to  the  distribution  of  dirert  charges  to  the  several 
types  of  schools. 
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TABLE    61 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1951-52 

Department  of  Education  Only* 

All 
Items  Day  Schools  Elementary  Junior  High 

Grand  Total   $25,880,289.62     $14,166,878.09     $5,222,042.51 

General  Control:^ 

Salaries .   $      686,779,45     $      375,943.07     $    138,576.30 

Other  expenses   250,764.50  137,268.49  50,598.51 

Total     $      937,543.95     $      513,211.56     $    189,174.81 

Instruction  Service: 
Salaries — 

Supervisors     $      452,254.56     $      258,207.43     $      95,768.74 

Salaries — Principals 

and  teachers 19,318,566.38       10,393,495.51       4,069,112.74 

Textbooks    202,357.37  135,488.39  31,368.67 

School  library 

books    56,627.40  22,533.89  19,388.97 

Educational    supplies.  306,559.35  156,172.35  59,999.17 

Other  expenses    426,490.72  235,109.25  94,872.90 

Total     $20,762,855.78     $11,201,006.82     $4,370,511.19 

Auxiliary  Services: 
Promotion  of 

health     $      109,194.83     $  4,629.39     $      60,799.08 

Physical  education   .  .  95,000.00  

Public  lunches   50,541.50  49,853.51  

Transportation 77,445.36  64,870.07  9,853.63 

Community  services . .  5,453.90  5,453.90  

Total     $      337,635.59     $      124,806.87     $      70,652.71 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 
Wages  of  janitors, 

etc $  1,818,737.05     $  1,101,073.52     $    324,994.55 

Fuel,  lighting, 

supplies,  etc 657,455.96  358,385.23  89,322.84 

Total     $  2,476,193.01     $  1,459,458.75     $    414,317.39 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 
Buildings  and  grounds — 

Salaries    $      143,274.48     $      107,314.60     $      15,676.74 

Supplies     1,034,108.72  671,662.40  121,781.12 

Janitors'  equipment. .  8,677.55  6,628.92  471.74 

Educational 

equipment     163,430.39  69,154.22  37,710.78 

Other  expenses    14,138.80  11,721.98  1,635.15 

Total     $  1,363,629.94     $      866,482.12  .  $    177,275.53 

Fixed  Charges: 
Rent  and 

insurance $  2,431.35     $  1,911.97     $  110.88 

1  This  table  continued  on  page  165.    Does  not  include  inventory  charges. 
*  Prorated  proportionately  to  the  distribution  of  direct  charges  to  the  several 
types  of  schools. 
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TABLE  61— Continued 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1951-52 

Department  of  Education  Only 

Items                               Senior  High  Vocational       Occupational      Shop  Center 

Grand   Total    $4,351,215.24  $1,215,522.30  $533,448.88  $391,182j80 

General  Control :  ^ 

Salaries     $    115,467.54  $      32,255.97  $  14,155.90  $  10,380.67 

Other  expenses           42,160.78  11,777.66         5,168.76         8,790.30 

■        Total    $    157,628.32  $      44,033.63  $  19,324.66  $  14,170.97 

Instruction  Service: 
Salaries — 

Supervisors..   $      59,810.73  $      13,653.40  $  13,861.73  $  10,952.53 
Salaries — Principals 

and   teachers.     3,201,064.40  880,894.38     431,030.11     342,969.24 

Textbooks     26,199.22  3,455.84         3,157.59         2,687.66 

School  library 

books     12,011.99  2,288.13            340.40              64.02 

Education  supplies      43,559.67  27,893.09       12,638.55         6,296.52 

Other    expenses          63,592.78  22,130.40         7,263.59         3,521.80 

Total    $3,406,238.79  $    950,315.24  $468,291.97  $366,491.77 

Auxiliary  Services: 
Promotion  of 

health    $      27,190.94  $      14,165.83  $     1,536.24  $        873.35 

Physical  education      82,886.12  12,113.88  

Public    lunches .  551.19  136.80 

Transportation  476.30  600.40         1,644.96  

Community  services       

Total    $    110,553.36  $      26,880.11  $     3,732.39  $     1,010.15 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 
Wages  of  janitors, 

etc $    298,190.88  $      70,017.64  $  21,241.21  $     3,219.25 

Fuel,  lighting, 

supplies,  etc..         139,108.41  63,377.04         6,504.85            757.59 

Total   $    437,299.29  $    133,394.68  $  27,746.06  $     3,976.84 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 
Buildings  and  grounds — 

Salaries     ....   $      11,853.92  $        5,962.30  $     1,312.43  $     1,154.49 

Supplies    188,180.16  39,994.91       10,666.16         1,823.97 

Janitors'  equipment       1,431.51  127.27  18.11  

Educational 

equipment    ..           37,545.94  14,212.60         2,252.44         2,554.41 


Other    expenses  477.95  199.06  104.66 


Total   $    239,489,48  $      60,496.14  $  14,353.80  $     5,532.87 

Fixed  Charges: 
Rent  and 
insurance    ...   $  6.00  $  402.50  $       .  .   $       


3  Prorated  proportionately  to  the  distribution  of  direct  chaiige?  to  the  several 

types  of  schools. 
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TABLE    62 
Adult  Education  and  Academic  Summer  Schools,  1950  and  1951 

Type  of  School                      1950-1951  1951-1952 

TOTAL  ADULT  EDUCATION $940,083.26  $820,347.14 

Junior  College   171,894.56  155,161.38 

Trade   Extension    17,543.71  40,422.77 

Americanization    26,230.50  30,054.51 

Parent  Education 23,858.24  27,189.09 

Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational       231,437.96  273,192.27 

Veterans  Training  469,118.29'  294,327.12' 

TOTAL  ACADEMIC  SUMMER                             1950  1951 

SCHOOLS     $  24,873.51  $  28,148.20 

Elementary 19,231.47  19,668.04 

Secondary   5,642.04  8,480.16 

*  Amount  shown  represents  Federal  funds,  except  for  $11,500.00  expended  for 
supervisory  salaries. 

-  Amount  shown  represents  Federal  funds,  except  for  $17,531.60  expended  for 
supervisory  salaries. 

TABLE    63 

Sources  of  Income  Other  than  Municipal  Taxation,  Together 

WITH  Amounts  Received  by  City  Comptroller  on  Account 

OF  Public  Schools  During  the  Years  Ending 

June  30,  1951  and  June  30,  1952 

Source                                                                    June  30,  1951  June  30,  1952 

GRAND  TOTAL    $7,818,463.28  $8,541,777.41 

Total— From  State  of  Maryland 7,712,820.28  8,469,080.66 

Part  Payment  of  Salaries 288,599.88  301,426.77 

Federal  Vocational  Fund    63,328.09  67,387.18 

Physically  Handicapped  Children   ...            10,000.00  37,221.00 

Teachers'  Pensions 1,814,120.00  1,727,928.00 

Vocational   Rehabilitation    4,643.02  2,587.50 

Basic  Aid  per  Classroom  Unit 1,612,020.98  1,666,379.02 

Basic  Aid  per  Pupil 2,250,226.37  2,273,693.39 

Junior  College    109,858.64  72,061.83 

Adult  Education  Fund   22,358.60 

Incentive   Fund  for  Buildings    153,565.80  134,787.37 

Grant,  General  Assistance  Loan 

of  1949   1,406,457.50  2,163,250.00 

Total— Miscellaneous   Revenues    105,643.00  72,696.75 

Tuition— Non-resident    Pupils     54,824.52  64,474.91 

School  Board  Revenue 6,076.95  2,818.16 

Intestate  Estates  Fund   44,741.53  5,403.68 
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TABLE  64 
Valuation  of  School  Properties  as  of  June  30,  1952 ' 

Description                              Land  Structures               Total 

TOTAL    $11,067,665.20  $67,003,095.11     $78,070,760.31 

Admini  stration 

Buildings    ...White              77,250.70  350,860.96            428,111.66 

Colored                  23,315,00              23,315.00 

Elementary 

Schools    White         3,376,296.03  18,220,374.25       21,596,670.28 

Colored            815,295.67  2,884,258.19         3,699,553.86 
Junior  High 

Schools    White            965,633.41  6,836,843.11         7,802,476.52 

Colored            288,804.76  1,097,458.33         1,386,263.09 
Senior  High 

Schools    White            840,233.60  9,474,212.97       10,314,446.57 

Colored            277,147.60  1,865,936.65         2,143,084.25 
Vocational 

Schools    White            459,913.72  1,388,780.89         1,848,694.61 

Colored              17,553.00  297,709.00            315,262.00 

Occupational    ..White              14,054.00  90,441.00            104,495.00 

Colored  

Schools  for 
Handicapped 

Children    White              89,241.86  611,513.34            700,755.20 

Colored              79,044.68  298,549.16            377,593.84 
Portable 

Schools    White                2,087.16  274,946.61            277,033.77 

Colored                  81,494.00              81,494.00 

Work  in 

Progress  =     .  .  White         1,578,900.69  13,521,077.77       15,099,978.46 

Colored         1,930,954.13  5,042,521.05         6,973,475.18 

Equipment                  3,880,361.96         3,880,361.96 

Engineering  Survey                  50,965.01              50,965.01 

Warehouse — 

Main  Building              44,940.19  361,299.86            406,240.05 

Repair  Shop                  33,806.00              33,806.00 

Storage  Buildings...      48,523.00  105,255.00     153,778.00 

Abandoned  Schools.  .     161,791.00  211,115.00     372,906.00 

'  Data  suitpliecl  by  Bureau  of  Control  and  Accounts.    Valuation  figures  here 

shown  are  not  eomnarahle  with  those  reported  prior  to  1934., 

-  In  this  account  are  carried  amounts  expended  for  Innd  and  structures  for 
which  final  valuation  has  not  been  determined. 
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TABLE    65 

Cost  per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  for  the  School 
Year  1950-51  in  Twenty-Five  Cities  over  300,000  Population  ^ 


City 

San  Francisco 
New  York  . . . 
Eochester   . . . . 

Chicago  

Minneapolis    . . 

Boston 

Los  Angeles  •  • 

Denver    

Syracuse  

Cincinnati  .  .  .  . 

Detroit     

Washington    . , 
Pittsburgh    . . . 

Portland    

Cleveland    . . . . 

Baltimore   . . .  . 
Indianapolis   .  , 
Philadelphia  . . 
Milwaukee    . . 
St.  Louis 

Kansas  City  .  . 

Seattle 

New  Orleans    . 

Houston    

Atlanta   


^  Data  from  Feclex*al  Security  Agency,  Statistical  Circular  No.  337,  May,  1952. 


Total  Yearly 
Current  Expense 

Rank 

.  .  .  $324.00 

1 

.  .  .   317.30 

2 

.  .  .   316.20 

3 

.  .  .  299.30 

4 

.  .  .  290.64 

5 

.  .  .  288.00 

6 

.  .  .  284.00 

7 

.  .  .  281,43 

8 

.  .  .  274.16 

9 

.  .  .  263.67 

10.5 

.  .  .  263.67 

10.5 

.  .  .  259.20 

12 

.  .  .  251.46 

13 

.  .  .  254.60 

14 

.  .  .  250.80 

15 

.  .  .  247.52 

16 

.  .  .  247,02 

17 

.  .  .  240.64 

18 

.  .  .  239.40 

19 

.  .  .  238.37 

20 

.  .  .  222.00 

21 

.  .  .  221.40 

22 

. .  .  220.82 

23 

.  .  .  181.65 

24 

.  .  .  157.47 

25 
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TABLE    66 

Receipts  from  State  of  Maryland  and  Miscellaneous  Revenues 
FOR  Calendar  Years,  1950  and  1951 


Source 


1950 


1951 


GRAND   TOTAL    $6,554,703.80  $8,170,958.69 

Total— From  State  of  Maryland 6,442,559.29  8,104,383.36 

Part  Payment  of  Salaries 276,366.58  295,816.66 

Federal  Vocational   Fund 63,328.09  67,387.18 

Physically  Handicapped  Children 10,000.00  37,221,00 

Teachers'  Pensions    1,479,386.75  1,792,572.00 

Vocational   Rehabilitation    5,737.52  4,699.25 

Basic  Aid  per  Classroom  Unit 1,594,200.00  1,639,400.00 

Basic  Aid  per  Pupil 2,201,500.00  2,269,630.00 

Junior  College    23,240.62  107,097.67 

Adult  Education  Fund 22,335.60 

Incentive  Fund  for  Buildings   190,842.23  148,974.00 

Grant,  General  Assistance  Loan 

of  1949   597,957.50  1,719,250.00 

Total — Miscellaneous  Revenues    112,144.51  66,575.33 

Tuition— Non-resident    Pupils    57,751.28  61,845.93 

School  Board  Revenue   7,154.35  3,590.23 

Intestate  Estates  Fund   47,238.88  1,139.17 
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Achievement   by    subjects 138-141 

Admission   policy,    revision   of   - 59-61 

Adult  education: 

Americanization   and   citizenship 110-112 

Courses,  credit  and  non-credit  , _ 103-113 

Counseling  for  adults 115-116 

Financial   statistics 166 

Parent   education _ 118-115 

Philosophy   underlying   101-103 

Programs:  attendance,  enrollment,  etc 129 

Aptitude  testing 89-90,  146-147 

Attendance  _ 125-129,    157 

Atypical  children: 

Cases    treated 148-149 

Mentally  handicapped  128 

Physically   handicapped  _ , 127 

Psychological   and  psychiatric   services   90-92 

Reading    clinic ^2-93 

Audio- visual    sei*vice    „ - 83-84 

Average  daily  attendance  „ ......125-129,  157 

Average  daily  net  roll „ 121,  126-129,  157 

Budget 9-10,  11,  170,  171 

Building  incentive  fund  166,  169 

Building  needs  ~ 50-51,  55 

Building  program 31-58 

Buildings,  number  of  school _ 121 

Capital  improvement  program: 

Building    program   31-58 

Mergenthaler  Vocational-Technical  High  School  building 52-58 

Population   studies   48-52 

Census,  police,  children  five  to  eighteen  years  „ 160 

Civil   defense 14-15 

Class  size,  1940-1951  _ , „ 64 

Continuous  growth,  see  Promotion  of  pupils 

Cost  of  operating  schools  _ 161,  162-168,  164-165,  166 

Cost  per  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 168 

Counseling 62,  115-116 

Cresap,  McCormick  &  Paget,  firm  of 15-16 

Current  operating  expenses  162-165 

Curriculum : 

Adjustments  in  _ 66-72 

Occupational , 76 

Shop   center  , 76-78 

Vocational 72-76 
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Debt   service   „.... ~ -...., — 161 

Disbursements  „ - - — 170,   171 

Driver   education „ -.... » 27-30 

Enrollment 50,  121,  126-129,  157 

Equipment  loan  , 161 

Expense: 

Adult  education  , 166 

Current - 161 

Current  operating  „ ,.... 162-165 

Summer  schools 166 

Federal  Government: 

Federal  milk  and  lunch  program _ 96-99 

Federal  vocational  aid  funds  _ _ „ 169 

George-Barden  Act,  instruction  under  106 

Financial  statistics _ , 10,  11,  161-171 

Financial  support „ ., 9,  10,  11,  166,  169 

Graduates,  senior  high  schools,  follow-up  of 160 

Guidance    and    counseling 79-81 

Home   instruction   of  pupils 121 

Hospital  schools  „ 121 

Improvements  to  school  plant , 29 

Incentive  fund,  building _ 166,  169 

Instruction,  various  subjects  , 65-72 

In-service  training  program,  see  Professional  development 

Junior  Association  of  Commerce,  poll  conducted  by 16-19 

Junior  college,   financial    statistics „ 166 

Libraries,  school 81-83 

Loans,  school  building  and  equipment 5,  10,  161 

Maintenance  _. 29,  30,  161,  162-165 

Maryland,  aid  received  from  State  of  ., 166,  169 

Measurement  services 86-91 

Mentally  handicapped  children  _ 128 

Mergenthaler   Vocational-Technical   High    School, 

building    characteristics    _ 52-56 

Military  leave,  policy  regarding 13-14 

Milk  and  lunch  program.   Federal  „ 96-99 

Narcotics,  problem  of  juvenile  addiction  23-27 

Net  roll 121,  122-124,  126,  127,  128,  134-137,  157 

Pet-pupil  cost  „ „ 168 

Personnel:  (See  also  Teachers,  see  also  Professional  development) 

Officers,  Department  of  Education  4 

Professional,  business,  clerical,  etc _ 142-145 

School   Commissioners,   Board  of   4 

Physically  handicapped  children  „ 127 
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Placement   service   _ - 150-156 

Population   studies ^ - - 48-52 

Professional  development : 

In-service  training  program  21,  63,  117-118 

Orientation  of  beginning  teachers 62-63 

Principals'    conferences 116 

Scholarships  for  teachers  „ ™.... „ ......      65 

Student  and  community  councils 118-120 

Promotion  of  pupils: 

Policy  concerning  „ 61-62 

Statistics  „ _ 134-137 

Psychological  and  psychiatric  services  _....,. 90-92 

Psychometric  services  - — 88-89 

Radio  and  television  ~ _.... 84-86 

Reading  clinic  - - - 92-93 

Receipts : 

General „....„ 170,171 

From  the  State  of  Maryland  - ...._ 166,169 

Tuition    fees   „ 166,169 

Rehabilitation   service  „ - - ~ 94-96 

Safety   education   _ „ „...._ ......27-30 

Salary  schedule,  revision  of 10-13 

School-community    relations    .„ „ „ .„ 19-27 

Baltimore  receives  award  ...,.- _ 22 

Community  study  for  teachers  - 21,  23 

Narcotics  problem   _..... „ , _ 23-27 

Size  of  class,  1940-1951  64 

Special   education,   see   Psychometric   services 
Special  services: 

Classes  for  mentally  handicapped „ 128 

Division  of  - - - 90-92 

Statistics 91,  148,  149 

State  Aid  _ 166,  169 

Subj  ects,  achievement  by ....- 138-141 

Subjects,  instruction  in  various , 65-78 

Summer  schools  _ _ 157,  166 

Survey  of  Business  Division „ 15-16 

Survey,  Parent  Opinion  „ _ 16-19 

Teachers:    (See  also   Personnel) 

Military  leave,  policy  regarding 13-14 

Professional  development 21,  62-63,  116-120 

Salary  schedule,  revision  of  - 10-13 

Scholarships    for „ _ 65 
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Testing  program: 

Aptitude  testing _ 89-90 

Intelligence,  reading,  arithmetic - - 86,  87-88 

Psychometric   services   „ _ 88-89,   91 

Tuition  fees,  non-resident,  receipts  from  166,  169 

Valuation  of  school  properties  „ „ _ 167 

Veterans,  training  of 129 

Vocational  education  _ _ 72-78 

Welfare  and  adjustment,  see  Special  services 

Withdrawals „ 130-133 
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